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HE plea for increased produc- 

tion of vegetables seemed to 
be the necessary straw in the 
balance to change the mind 
of M. J. Peck, manager of 
Pecx’s dairy farm in central New York, 
and now he has sold his herd of cows and started to produce vegetables. 
Mr Peck said; “I sold’ my dairy because the animals are all great 
Guernseys and I could not produce milk from them at a profit, with 
present prices for feed and other conditions. I also figured I would 
produce vegetables enough to fill all my stables and other buildings, 
and must have room enough to house the crops properly.” 

The action of Mr Peck resulted in his raising a large acreage of good 
money crops. He had 64 acres of potatoes, 15 of Hubbard squash, 46 of 
beans, 1%, of turnips, eight of cabbage and 13% of beets. To raise 
these crops successfully, he invested in new tools and implements. He 
bought a tractor and the necessary tractor equipment. He was then 
enabled, even in spite of the adverse weather, to get the land prepared 
on time. 

He used last year about 100 tons fertilizer, mostly a 3-8-4 sort, al- 
though some was a 3-10 brand. The 3-8-4 sold in 1917 for $45 a ton, the 
3-10 about $25. The soil on the Peck farm, due to the large dairy that 
has always been maintained, was in a first-class condition, and the 
chemical food supplied aided in producing large, bumper crops. The 
potatoes yielded at the rate of 200 bushels an acre, a few acres going 











Farmer who made good with 
vegetables—A. EK. Wilkinson 


Dairyman Who Turned Trucker 


attending the nearby normal. Mr Peck 
gives high praise to these young people. 
The girls could do much more work 
than the boys, as they paid strict atten- 


tion to business. Many of the girls 
made as high as $2.50 a day picking 


potatoes. The crops were taken from the barn and storehouse and 
shipped to market around November 1. In the words of Mr Peck, ‘“‘The 
reason for storing my crops was, first, there is only a limited market 
for Hubbard squash until after November 1, and they must be harvested 
before October 1. I could not obtain cars for potato shipments as fast 
as I would want them. I could make four trips to the storehouse while 
I was making one trip to town, and last, and more important than all, 
on account of the lateness of the season and the constant rainy 
weather, I feel that I must make every move count towards getting my 
crop out of the ground and under cover.” 





Money in Spinach . 
M. G. KAINS, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

Spinach is one of the most variable of crops in its ability to sell. 
Sometimes it pays well, sometimes it cannot be sold at all. Summer 
spinach is less likely to pay than early spring greens, sown the fall 
previous or very early in the spring. Sometimes there is money in let- 
ting a crop which won’t sell fresh go to seed, and to dispose of this 








the high cost of labor. 
From the 15 acres of 


Hubbard squash, Mr 
Peck averaged 11 tons 
per acre. About 46 


acres of beans were in- 
jured by wet weather, 
" and they were also put 
in a little late. They 
did not yield over 10 
























bushels an acre. The 
turnips yielded 1500 - 
bushels, the cabbage 
about 96 tons, and 
beets 400 bushels an 
acre. These beets 
were sold to the local 
canning factory at 
$1.50 a bushel. This 
gave Mr Peck $600 per 
acre for the beets, 
direct from the field. 


The Labor Question 


Throughout the 











as high as 250 bushels. seed to a seed house. 
The expense of this ‘ Therefore, none but 
crop was relatively the choicest seed 
high, due to the high should be used for 
cost of fertilizer and planting, and the 

house from which 


bought should have 
irst chance to bid for 
the seed crop. Also, 
it is well to grow only 
one variety or strain, 
so as to be sure of the 
purity of the stock. 
Before any seed is 
allowed to mature, the 


outlook should be 
sought from_ seed 
houses. 


cerry rereernen ener 


The best way to pre- 
pare the seed bed is to 
get the soil in prime 
condition the previous 
autumn, whether sow- 
ing is to be done then 
or in the spring. Fall 
sowing may be done 
about October first, so 
the plants will get a 
good start before win- 
ter. In places where - 
the winters are fairly 








season, Mr Peck had 

eight regular experi- mild no protection is 
enced farm hands to needed; but where 
carry on the work. At severe, straw may be 
harvest and other scattered over the 
times when extra work plants, 


Was needed he _ de- 
rended upon school 
boys and young women 


Two Harvesting Scenes on the Peck Truck Farm in New York 
At top of picture is shown 60 normal school girls at work on the Peck farm. 
shown loading beets on wagon in field, from whence the beets are hauled to the barn for 
topping, and then marketed. 


As spinach is a gross 
feeder, it needs ample 
[To Page 147] 
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Water Freight Goes Begging 

“There now exists the spectacl * the state of 

New York having spent $140,000,000 on a eanal to 

get cheaper transportation and when the canal is 

ready for use to-see it practically locked up by an 

order that the rat must not attract business from 
the railroads.’’"—[News Itera, 

The question just naturally comes up—what 
is the canal for? Why was it dug if not to use? 
We have heard much about railroad congestion; 
and some were congratulating the state on hav- 
ing a canal, when, lo and behold, the canal is 
not allowed to operate! At this very time the 
Hudson river is almost bare of boats and the 
railroads crowded and congested. 

Then again: Because the rates were raised 
on railroads, the companies navigating boats 
were ordered to advance their rates also—nsot 
because these companies wanted more money, 
they in fact protested against raising rates, but 
to even up with land rates. Seme peculiar 
tkings certainly have come out of Washington! 


Mobilizing Labor 

Daily the farm labor problem grows more 
serious, Such is the report from every section. 
Many crops remain unharvested although ma- 
turity long ago had passed. There is not 
physical labor enough to do the job. If the new 
draft laws takes boys from IS to 21 and men 
fro ‘| to 45, and farm labor not more intelli- 
gently exempted than in the past, less food will 
be produced and greater will be its cost. 

There is a supply of labor, if mobilized. Our 
larger cities are filled with able-bodied men 
doing nothing, and this despite the work or 
fight commands. A representative of American 
Agriculturist 1 ntly investigated moving pic- 


ture shows. TT houses were filled that after- 


noon, not by bers or girls, or women, but by 
men—fine, big, strappin young men. and 


middle-aged men, men not working, but who 
ought to be working These men eat and yet 
wil! work not; they are drones and idlers—they 
are helping the Huns. 

Why not a rea 
16 and 60, with previous experience, training 


! registration of all men between 


and qualification required; and then these 
people put to work in the lines along which they 
are best fitted to do service? This might neces- 
sitate regular reports by day or week, and re- 
quirements that when once placed they cannot 


ehange without just reason. Make it impossible 
for industrial concerns to tempt farm labor by 


offers of higher wages; make it impossible for 
one individual concern to filch labor from a 
eompetitor or employer of labor in any other 
field. Working along these lines will bring into 
service a vast supply of labor heretofore not 
employed, and will make it possible to grow 
farm produce, mine coal, make steel, build 
ships—-work in every direction—to very utmost 
limit without hardship to anyone. The fact is, 
to require those to work who will not work on 
their own initiative is a blessing, not a hardship. 


What Does it Cost? 

Without any delay «whatsoever the federal de- 
partment of agriculture should get right down 
to business and learn first hand what it costs to 
produce the important farm products. To do 
this, practical farmers and farm management 
xperts should be brought together in a federal 
board and attack these problems as has been 
done with other problems in the war and navy 
departments. The experts of the agricultural 
department are not compctent to do the job, 
either of recommending prices or advising the 
president or food administration. The bad 
blunders of the past prove that. 

Actual producers who know the real facts on 
the farm are the proper people to do this work. 
Guided and helped by farm management experts 
true costs could be ascertained, and not only 
agriculture, but all the people benefit. This 
step ought to be taken at once. It means doing 
for milk and wheat and other farm products 
what is now being done for steel and copper and 
ships. It means doing the right thing for agri- 
culture. 

It is none too soon for state and government 
authorities to straighten out the question of 

nitrate of soda supply for the 
Nitrate for 1919 season of 1919. This year’s ex- 

perience in the extremely late 
arrival of government nitrate is fresh in mind. 
There is every reason to believe that again next 
year there will be more or less difficulty in se- 
curing satisfactory alletment of ships to bring 
the nitrate from Chile. The importance of clear- 
ing the track and opening up an avenue which 
will bring this fertilizer to our farmers in suffi- 
cient time for next season’s use should be 
strongly brought to the attention of the war in- 
dustries board. It is possible that this board 
does not appreciate the importance of nitrate of 
soda in crop production and that is a thing 
which our farmers may well emphasize in tak- 
ing it up with the government authorities. 


Why is education still deep in a rut? Why 
have not colleges, normal schools and superin- 
tendents grasped the new 

Education Behind duty that now confronts 
the Times them? With 10 to 20 mil- 
lions of men_ transferred 

from their usual vocations to war or war indus- 
tries, youth of both sexes is called upon to fill 
their places. Young women and old also are 
being drafted to fill the places vacated by men. 
Does any high school or college offer the new 
course of instruction and practice needed to fit 





Knocker or Booster? 


“When the Creator had made all the good 
things it seemed there was still some dirty work 
to do, so He made the beasts, and the reptiles, 
and the poisonous insects; and when He had 
finished He :till had some old scraps left over 
that were toe bad to put into the Rattlesnake, the 
Hyena, the Scorpion and the Skunk; so He put 
all these together, covered it with suspicion, 
wrapped it with jealousy, marked it with a yellow 
streak, and called it a Knocker. This product 
was so fearful to contemplate that He had to 
make something to counteract it, so He took a 
sunbeam, put it into the heart of a child, the 
brain of a man, wrapped it in civic pride, covered 
it with brotherly love, made it a believer in 
equality and justice, a worker for and supporter 
of every good thing in the community, and called 
it a Booster: and thenceforth mortal man has had 
the privilege of choosing his associates.”—{Anon, 
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these young people and women for the jobs 
they must fill at once? Has any summer schoo] 
or normal school provided the special training 
to equip teachers for this new work? There is 
little or no evidenee that anything of the king 
has been provided or is even thought of. No. 
where has the subject been comprehensiyely 
treated this year by lecturers or writers. Public 
schoois are about to open again, but no adequate 
plans have been worked out to enable them to 
meet this new crisis; yet never was more needed 
special training in agriculture, home economies 
and other essential industries. Educationg] 
leaders have been asleep at the switch. The fey 
constructive suggestions, belatedly issued by the 
federal bureau of education, merely emphasize 
the justice of our comment. 


Give the Boy the Profits 

As a means of increasing sheep production 
in New York state Prof Kleinheinz of Wisconsin 
suggests that the boys be given a few sheep to 
raise, The ownership of a few sheep develops 
in the boy an interest and love for them which 
is necessary to insure that the sheep will get 
proper care. Sheep raising teaches gentleness 
and patience, and is excellent for eharacter 
building. 

The great trouble in the past has been that 
the father sold the live stock that the boy had 
earefully raised and promptly pocketed the 
profits. This action on the part of the father 
discouraged the boy and there was no incentive 
for further activity along such lines. The boy 
should be given the profits to keep or to invest 
in more sheep and in time he would build upa 
good flock and become so interested in the busi- 
ness that he would not think of giving up his 
flock and going to town to look for work. In 
order to successfully build up this industry the 
services of a large number of skilled shepherds 
will be required, and these can best be provided 
by encouraging our boys to take up the work 
under the supervision of some capable leader, 
such as a county agent or farm bureau manager 
who understands the work. 





Double taxation on farms is insured against 
under the federal farm loan act. It exempts 
from tax the farmer’s 
Persistent Attacks Upon note or mortgage, for 
Farmers’ Loan System the reason that the 
land securing the same 
is already taxed. If the lender is taxed on the 
loan, he simply adds more than the amount of 
the tax to the rate of interest whieh the borrow- 
ing farmer has to pay, thus making double tax- 
ation to the borrower. In this latter case, there- 
fore, the farmer is taxed twiee—once on the land 
and again on the mortgage. The federal system 
justly exempts from tax the farmer’s note and 
mortgage, or the bonds issued against same. 
Old style mortgage bankers bitterly oppose this 
reform. Their association asks congress to re- 
peal such tax exemption. Anything to deprive 
the farmer of the justice belatedly accorded him 
by congress in the farm loan act! No sooner 
does the farmer have a chance to gradually clean 
up his debts than the money sharks want to get 
him again. Their profits are being cut into by 
the federal farm loan system—that is why they 
continue to fight it. They so fear it that attacks 
upon it will be the feature of the mortgage bank- 
ers’ convention at Kansas City in October. The 
new system may not be perfect, and its defects 
can and should be remedied, but the enemies it 
has made among money lenders who have had 
everything their own way for so long, is the 
highest testimony that the new system is bene- 
fitting the farmers in whose interest it was ¢ere- 
ated by congress. 
Money is so much higher that federal farm 
loan bonds now bear 5%; borrowers now pay 
5%. This leaves only half 
Good Investment of 1% margin for expenses 
of conducting the federal 
farm loan system. Its tax free bonds are one 
of the very safest and best of investments. 
Waste Fats from the kitchen, when made into 
soap, are now worth three or four times their 
value as feed for pigs or chickens. 
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Winter Cover Crops for Every Farm 


Two good suggestions that are especially pertinent this year 


country that deserves more atten- 
tion, and for which no apology 
has ever been deemed necessary, 
it is the cover crop, writes George 
vc Ba Bi Jordan of Maryland. Of what 
plants this consists is a matter to be determined 
for the locality, but the function of the crop, 
whether it be crimson clover, vetch, or rye, is 
the all important one of providing more humus. 

It would be a difficult matter in all the travels 
a person might take to find a single instance of 
where a farmer did not realize the value of a 
sod for the coming crops. It would be just as 
difficult to find the instance of where manure is 
considered of no consequence, yet, unlike the 
yalue of manure, the cover crop has not yet 
attained the universal esteem which it deserves. 
We contemplate with unalloyed satisfaction the 
corn crop and the yield that follows the breaking 
up of a meadow, yet there is apparently little 
enthusiasm for the crop that can be sown in the 
corn to furnish from four to six tons of green 
manure for the coming year. 

More than being simply green manure to turn 
under, the cover crop is winter pasturage, cut- 
ting down the hay bills, saving the silage for 
later spring, a trap to catch the nitrogen which 
would escape were the ground left bare, and 
insurance against wasteful washing of the hill- 
sides. 

Perhaps there is no better crop than rye for 
the eastern states. Sown after the corn has 
matured, or, preferably, has been cut and re- 
moved, the crop should make a good growth 
before winter sets in. One bushel an acre will 
furnish a good stand. Rye is better to grow 
than weeds, which will grow if nothing else is 
sown. It is hardy and withstands the cold. It 
starts early in the spring, making growth for a 
good heavy yield of green manure to be turned 
under. 

In sandy soils it adds to the body of the mass, 
holding it more compactly, retaining more of the 
moisture, deereasing the loss from leaching, and 





ezi' there is one crop in the entire 





changes considerable quantities of insoluble 
plant food into available form. Clays are 
opened up and become more friable and less 
inclined to bake when humus is applied. 

While failures to get a crop happen from time 
to time, it is a much surer proposition than 
alfalfa, clover, or any of the grasses, with the 
added advantage of costing comparatively little. 
It is practically a proposition where there is 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. It 
doesn’t ask the occupancy of the land where a 
summer crop is growing, and comes more nearly 
to giving something for nothing than any crop 
the farm now grows. 


Rye Not Hard to Grow 


Fertilizers need not be used for such a crop, 
although it is becoming the practice to consider 
this point by making the supply more liberal on 
the preceding crop. Rye does not add nitrogen 
to the soil, but it holds what would otherwise 
be lost through leaching during the winter. 

When the cover crop comes into its own, that 
is, when the realization is reached that humus 
is the center pole around which the swing of 
good crops and fertile soils go side by side, a 
new era in crop production will have been 
reached. Humus is the cornerstone upon which 
productivity is based. Without it bacteria lack 
for food, moisture conservation is an idea in- 
stead of a reality, the implements of tillage fail 
in their mission, and plant food, instead of being 
held in readiness for the crop to come, leaches 
through the soil or is carried down the hillside 
in the soil particles that flow to the rivers or to 
some other man’s farm. 

The time is coming when green manure will, 
more than ever, take the place of the barnyard 
product. The farmer is selling a larger share of 
his.crops directly from the farm, and hence less 
manure is being produced. It is, in many in- 


stances, impracticable for the general farm plan 
to be so arranged that barnyard manue can be 
produced on as large a scale as high yields 
demend. 


With this type of farming will come a 





greater dependence upon the cover crop as a 
source of humus and upen fertilizers as a source 
of the needed available plant food. 


Rye and Clover—Two Years 


As against rye only as a cover crop, the New 
York state agricultural college advises clover in 
addition. The college says: In the present 
emergency there is good reason for adopting a 
short rotation of rye (or wheat in some cases) 
and clover. Rye grain is needed for breadstuffs 
and grain feed. The price will probably remain 
high for several years. Clover should be grown 
rather than timothy for home consumption, due 
to the high price of grain feed. Less grain is 
needed with clover hay than with timothy hay. 
Clover also improves the land. 

The short rotation also has the merit of 
enabling the farmer to quickly turn this land 
back to permanent pasture or grass land at any 
time in the future when he thinks it best to do 
so. This two-year rotation is a temporary 
measure, which peculiarly fits our present needs 
for the following reasons: 1. It enables us to 
break up old pasture and meadow that have long 
needed breaking, and put them to a profitable 
crop. 2. It furnishes an increased grain and 
clover crop, which will not only cut down the 
feed bill, but will also improve the land. 3. The 
land can be easily shifted back to grass, in case 
grain feed should again become cheap. 4. Old 
pastures will be much improved after from two 
to six years of this rotation. 

In order to grow clover, lime is needed on 
most old fields. Two tons of ground limestone 
per acre insure good clover crops. Fertilizer 
should be applied to the rye crop (or the wheat 
crop in some cases) for the best results. From 
400 to 500 pounds of acid phosphate per acre will 
help not only the rye crop, but also the clover 
crop following. On old fields where red clover 
has been uncertain in the past, it is better to use 
a mixture of alsike and red clover, even when 
lime is added. Three pounds of alsike and five 
pounds of red clover per acre should be used. 
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The rye was drilled in the corn with five-hole drill. 
the rye made fine growth before winter. 


Rye in Corn to Serve as a Winter Cover Crop 





One and a half bushels of seed were used to the acre. 
The crop was fertilized with 150 pounds of fertilizer. No potash was used. 





The corn was free from weeds and 
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Republic Trucks 


on the Farm 


Republic Trucks are particularly adapted to the special 


requirements of farm work. 


Republic Trucks have an Internal Gear Drive with I-beam 


load-carrying axle of solid forged steel. 


The driving mechan- 


ism is entirely separate from this axle and has nothing to do 


but drive the truck. 


The power is applied near the rim of the wheel, gaining 


greater leverage for 
Drive permits 45‘ 
for country roads. 


There 


savings 


is less unsprung 


hard pulls. 
greater load clearance, a big advantage 


in tires, gasoline and all upkeep e.: enses. 


this Internal Gea 


And 


weight which means important 


Every 


part is simple in construction, easy to get at and easy to ad- 


just when necessary. 


1300 Service Stations, distributed all 


over the United States, stand back of Republic Trucks to see 
that they give continuously satisfactory service. 


Dependable — Economical 





The Internal Gear 
Drive gets extra power 
for pulling over bad 
roads and up hard 
grades by applying 
power near the rim of 
the wheel. 


Trouble Proof 


Republics are easy riding and easy to drive. 
And they have proved so dependable and 
given such superior service to owners that it 
has been necessary to build more than twice 
as many of them as any other motor truck in 
order to supply the deman 


There are seven different Republic Models 
3; ton to 5 ton. 
exactly fill your requirements. 


One of these models will 


See the nearest Republic dealer and send 
for latest booklet. 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc. 


Alma, Michigan 








Grow More Wheat per Acre! Sow the Right Variety! 


“‘Hoffman’s Seed Wheat’’—8 kinds—hardy, pee reliable—yields well under 


trying weather conditions wherever sown. 


3 clean—free of cockle, garlic, 


chess, rye, smut. Write today for samples and free copy of “Hoffman's Wheat Book"—read 


descriptions of varieties—get the facts on wheat culture. 


Mention this paper in your letter. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc., LANDISVILLE, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 








{ For Your Empty Bags WERTH N : 


Don't throw away a single bag— 

fre =a ‘re worth maney to you ‘rices are 
up cow. Cash in on all you have. 

But. be sure e.. ret, our prices before 
you sellas gate one We guarantee most 
lit al grading Iver 20 years in busi- 
ness ie your es of asqui 
every time e any quantity, 

Freight paid on all shipmenta to 
Werthan ind out what real satis! 


HIGNeS 
PRICES 


























PURE Unleached HARDWOOD ASHES 


The Best Fetege Fertilizer. The Joynt Brand the best 
by test. AGENTS WANTED. Correspondence Invited. 
Bank -. — Lucknow, 
Duns & Bradstreets 


Ontario; 
Address JOHN OYNT. “Lucknow, Ontario. 
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More Wheat in Ohio 


John Begg reviews situation in the Buckeye state 


HE increase of wheat production 

i is receiving unusual attention 

from farmers in Ohio. So much 
so, that the old fallacy that conditions 
have so changed on Ohio farms that 
wheat could not be produced at a 
profit any longer has been proven un- 
true. Many farmers who had substi- 
tuted rye, oats and barley for wheat 
gone back to wheat again. Asa 
inge of sentiment the 
largely increased the 
This is partly due, of 
established price for 
partly due to the 
have received the 
past two seasons. The yields this sea- 
son in northwestern Ohio where the 
decreased acreage was the largest have 
ranged from 20 to 45 bushels an acre, 
the average being right around 30 
bushels. These fine yields have shown 
conclusively that it was not due to 
any change in soil conditions that 
people didn’t get good yields but rath- 
er te climatic conditions over which 
the farmer had no control. There 
has been so far as I can ascertain a 
remarkable freedom from insect ene- 
mies which some seasons prey upon 
and destroy the wheat. Whether these 
conditions will continue any length of 
time of course no one can tell. 

But. the splendid yields and estab- 
lished price will induce many more 
farmers to take chances with wheat 
than formerly. The fine quality of the 
grain has also given encouragement to 
the producer. This is due, in part at 
least, to the farmer’s own change of 
practice as much as to any one thing. 
Farmers are largely using some form 
fertilizer with their 


result of this ch 
acreage will be 
coming year. 
course, to the 
cereal; and 
fine yields we 


this 


of commercial 
wheat, and the results are so apparent, 
both in the yield and quality of the 


grain when compared with yields and 


quality from fields where no fertilizer 
has been used that all doubts as to 
the value of the fertilizer are re- 
moved. A majority of farmers who use 
the commercial article are making 
tests on their own farms. Wherever 
this is done the results are conclusive. 


Tractors Helping Out 


The lateness of the corn crops for 
the past two vears has caused many 
farmers to reduce their acreage of 
wheat; as late sown wheat is more 
likely to winterkill than where sown 
earlier and the plant gets a_ better 
root growth before winter sets. in. 


This year I noticed more plowing for 
wheat being done than for many years. 
The advent of the tractor motive 
power will stimulate plowing in the 
fall, as it can be done with them un- 
der conditions that would seem almost 
impossible with horses. 

Land that is prepared in this way 
can be gotten in perfect tilth in time 
for the seeding to be done before the 
corn harvesting begins. The extreme 
dry weather together with the abnor- 
mal heat prevailing is causing the 
corn crop to mature much earlier this 
year than for the past two years, and 
this of itself will have a tendency to 
increase the acreage ef wheat this 
fall. Where corn ground is properly 
disked and run over with a roller of 
smoothing harrow a fine seed bed gen- 
erally follows And it looks now as 
if this can be done without very much 
extra effort on the part of the pro- 
ducer. The time to sow in this part 
of Ohio is generally conceded to be 
from Septembr 15 to October 10. 

The tendency among our best wheat 
growers is to sow from six to eight 
pecks an acre. It was formerly the 
practice to sow from a bushel to 1% 
bushels of seed to the acre. Where 
the seed is perfectly clean and the soil 
in good condition six pecks prove 
sufficient. But on the average farm & 
little more is better than a little less. 
Wheat should not be sown too deep. 


as a 


Where a fine seed bed is obtained 4 
to ™% of an inch in depth is better 
than where sown deeper. Wheat is a 
surface grower and will germinate 
more quickly ana come up stronger? 


where sown shallow than where sown 
deep. Many a crop has been reduced 
in yield” caused by a poor stand of 
plants resulting for deep sowing. 
Less Labor for Wheat 

Another factor that will tend to in- 
crease the wheat acreage this fall is 
the scarcity of permanent help on the 
farm at this time. Wheat can be grown 
with less labor than almost any ane 
crop, and then requires no attention 
until harvest time the next’ year. Es- 
pecially is this true where wheat fol- 
lows corn or potatoes. While assist- 


can 


ance must be had in harvest tin 
transient labor can be utilizeq much 
better than with cultivated cron. Thi 
fact alone will cause a very - — 
tible increase in the output vheat 
this fall. Farmers reason that they 
use help from town tempor arily 
in harvesting their wheat which they 
could neither get nor use in prodyg; n 
other crops. In threshing much o 
the work can be, and is now done, by 
exchanging help with the 
Several instances have 
notice this summer where farmers 
within themselves have practie ally 
taken care of their crops in this y; ay. 


percep. 


neighbors, 
come to my 








City People Turn a Hand 

I saw recently a striking example 
of what a man can do. It was a case 
where one of the “common pleas” 
judges in one of the agricultuyal 
counties had, with the help of hi on, 
sown 70 acres of wheat last f: nT Pi 
ing his spare time and then this sym- 
mer arranged to take his vacation 


during harvest season, and with the 
help of the neighbors (his son hej ing 
in France) has taken care of over 
2000 bushels of wheat and oats. When 
spoken to about it he said, we should 
use every particle of available man 
power in producing and caring for our 
grain crops and he was glad to spend 


his summer vacation in this way. 


There are many, many more of our 
professional and business men who 
could do likewise if they were so dis. 
posed. Such help not only adds to 
the man power of the farm but it 
gives substantial encouragement to 
the farmers as well. In fact, it’s about 


the only real solution of the farm help 


problem. Unless something is done 
to assure farmers they will get help 
to harvest their crops they will not 
feel disposed to increase the «acreage 
to any very great extent. 

But many of our city men have 
shown a commendable spirit this sea- 
son to assist farmers in every way 
possible. Where this is don i the 
farmers are given assuran¢ they will 
be helped when it comes 


care of the crops together with 





sons given above there is no d 
that Ohio will see even more than a 
15% increase in acreage of w! t sown 


this fall. 


Important Aids in Silo Fillir 

Silage well only whet thor. 
oughly packed by treading as silo fills 
A device consisting of a joint B, 
or some variation of it attached to the 
top of the blower pipe is used for dis- 


keeps 


tributing the cut corn fodder i: 
silo. One man can scatter the cut 
corn evenly and at the sam time 


tramp it. Without this device, an extra 
man is needed in the silo to fork the 


material over so that it may be evenly 


packed. The distributer avoids having 
the loose material annoy the man in 
the silo, and also lessens the danger 
of being struck by some foreign object 


that may have passed through blower. 

If corn is quite dry, run water on 
it as it goes through cutter. 

For the top layer in the silo, use 
heavy green stalks from which the 
ears have been removed. This forms 
a heavy layer that packs well and at 
the same time. contains a_ smaller 
amount of food material so that the 
minimum loss is sustained if it spoils. 
Commence feeding as soon as silo is 
filled and there will be no loss of 
Silage through decay. 


Granges Organized—From April 1 
to June 30, 1918, 102 subordinate 
granges have been organized and 17 
reorganized. Kentucky leads with 16 
new organizations followed by Ohio 
with 13, Oklahoma 12, Calorado 11, 
Indiana 10, Pennsylvania eight and 
others from one to 15. Eleven granges 
during this period have been reorgan- 
ized in Nebraska. 


Skunks seem to have an option on 


this county. Last winter was s0 ¢X- 
tremely cold for so long a period, 
with the mantle of snow so deep, that 
hunters did not secure their usual 
amount of prey; and skunks —_— 

ant 


propagated amazingly this spring 


summer, much to the detriment of 
poultry owners. Many, many have 
been exterminated red-handed, as it 


were, yet many more are roaming at 
large, and are seen in almost every 
conceivable place, and people are 
much inconvenienced with the super- 
fluous odor.—[A. A. Drew, Tiog& 
County, N Y. 
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1Wm. Church Osborn- 


His Cause and Career 


E is putting it up to the people! That is why 
Wm. Church Osborn of Putnam County, this 
State, is a candidate for the nomination of 
Governor on the Democratic ticket in the 


coming primaries. 


The issue is one that involves the full meaning and 
the full scope of the Primary Law—whether Murphy and 
his associates, like Hearst, shall have the power to meet in 
“conference,” dictate and select the nominees of the Dem- 
ocratic party, and say to the voters: “Here are your can- 
didates, take them and support them.” 


Mr. Osborn believes that if men like Murphy and 
his associates can pick the candidates and get the voters to 
accept them, that the Primary Law is dead and done for. 
He wants the people to do the picking, that they may ex- 
ercise their full and free right to select the candidates and 
give to the State of New York men who are not tied hands 
and feet to the apron strings of selfish and tyrannical 
party bosses. 


But who is Osborn, that he would step out of the 
ranks of his party and champion the cause of the people 
in safeguarding the Primary Law? 


Is he a Democrat? 
Is he loyal to his party? 


Has he the training, the experience, the ability and 
the energy to make the fight and lead the cause of the 
people? 

Wm. Church Osborn is a Democrat, tried and true, 
and he is one of the best known, most high-minded, public- 
spirited and able members of the party in the State. His 
father, Wm. H. Osborn, was the confidential adviser of 
Governor Samuel J. Tilden, and it was he who procured 
the evidence that broke the evil power of “Boss” Tweed 
and landed him behind the prison bars. Could the son 
of such a father be anything but the foe to the lawful suc- 
cessors of “Boss” Tweed? Could he sit in “conference” 
with them and dish out pottage to those who feed and fat- 
ten on political patronage? 


He is above that. He loves politics, but politics to 
him is the stepping stone to good citizenship and patriotic 
leadership. Mr. Osborn is in it for the good he can do— 
hot for himself, but for the State, the people and the cause 
of good government. 


In his home county he is known as “Will” Osborn. 
He has been a worker, a fighter and a leader in his party 
since maturity. He is a man of broad experience, and he 
has done big things in the fifty-odd years of his life. He 
isa farmer, a lawyer, a business man and a keen student of 
men, of conditions and of public affairs. At thirty-one he 
Was a delegate to the Constitutional Convention, and his 
Work made him a paqwer in the convention. Governor 
Roosevelt appointed him State Commissioner of Lunacy. 
Governor Dix appointed him his legal adviser. For sev- 
eral years he was chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee, and he has always kept in close touch with public 


Mis advertisement paid Sor by the Wm. Church Osborn Campaign Committee 


affairs and with everything that would benefit the State, 
or bring about better conditions among the people. 


Mr. Osborn has made a thorough study of the water 
powers of the State, of the railroad and transportation 
problems, of canal possibilities, of the development of idle 
lands, of everything that betters farm life and conditions, 
and of the ways and means to bring about harmony be- 
tween all classes of people in the State. He has been in- 
terested in the Granges, in cattle breeding, in better mar- 
kets for farm produce, in bigger crops and better returns 
for the farmers. He is a life member of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, and he was one of the founders 
of the Patriotic Farmers Fund—a fund that has been the 
biggest private factor in America in helping to feed the 
Allies and win the war. 


There is no man in New York State who is more 
honestly interested in farm life and farm work, nor is 
there any other man in the State who is so anxious to have 
the food supply of the farms brought to the cities at prices 
reasonably within the reach of everybody. Better trans- 
portation and simpler methods of distribution will accom- 
plish this, Mr. Osborn believes, with profit to everybody 
concerned. In Putnam County it would be hard to find 
a farmer who doesn’t know “Will” Osborn, and who 
doesn’t look upon him as a friend and a comrade. 


Mr. Osborn is a staunch American. He loves chil- 
dren. He has faith in the people. He believes in the 
good influence of women in politics. Every bit of his 
strength and every fibre of his being are and have been 
devoted to studying the means and methods of mobilizing 
the resources of the State, with a view of helping the Pres- 
ident win the war. His patriotism is ardent, unquestioned. 
He has three sons in France, and two of them have been 
wounded in battle, while the third is head of Military 
Department of the Red Cross. His daughter is engaged 
in Y. M. C. A. war work, and her husband is in the Amer- 
ican Army in France. 


These facts do not and cannot give a stranger full 
understanding of the fine character, the active life and the 
Democratic spirit of Wm. Church Osborn. He would 
make an ideal Governor, for no man would bring to the 
office a greater knowledge of law, of finance, business, 
farm life and work, and of social and economic conditions, 
and no one would bring to Albany a greater energy, a 
more fearless independence or a more unselfish spirit than 
“Will” Osborn of Putnam County. 


Democrats of the great State of New York, the two 
candidates of your party stand before you—one of them 
the choice of Charles F. Murphy and his associates of 
Tammany Hall; the other, Wm. Church Osborn, farmer, 
lawyer, citizen of high repute, a patriot and a statesman. 


Take vour choice—for yourself and your State—then 
go to the Primaries and cast your ballot honestly and 
thoughtfully in these memorable days of War, when His- 
tory is written in blood, in sacrifice and suffering. 
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RILL-PLANTED fields produce greater 
yields. Remember that at planting time 


this year, when every bushel added to your harvest 
field counts. 

The use of Empire Jr., Hoosier, or Kentucky Drills means 
not only more grain per acre, but better prices. Drill-plant- 
ing improves the quality of the grain, for when seed is proper- 
ly planted, at even depth, and covered as it should be, it 
comes up all at the same time, grows uniformly, and ripens 
evenly. Such grain grades high and brings good prices. 

The drill that will do the best work for you is in one of 
these lines. It is handled by some local dealer not far from 
your farm where you can see it, or you can find out all about 
it by writing us for drill catalogues. There are drills for 
ate every kind of grass or grain, with or without ferti- 
izer, in every kind of soil. 

The dealer, or the catalogue, will tell you all about feeds, 
furrow openers, bearings, attachments, etc. All we can tell 
you here is that you will find just the drill for your work in 
the Empire Jr., Hoosier, or Kentucky lines, and that without 
any trouble or expense on your part beyond the writing of a 
letter or postcard. Why not write it now, before you forget? 




























International Harvester Company of America 







CHICAGO “—_ USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne ih 
















Uncle Sam is calling for a bigger- 
than-ever wheat crop for 1919, 
Your answer will depend much 


Next Year’s 
Wheat Crop upon the way that you fit your 
wheat ground this Fall. Make the 


seed bed right. Reduce winter-killing and increase the yield by using the 


“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 


Three times over with the fast-working ‘‘ACME”’ will put almost any soil 
into tip-top condition. The Superintendent of the Cornell Agricultural 
College Farm has used three ‘‘ACMES”’ for years. He says: ‘‘They are 
most efficient tools where an exceptionally fine seed bed is required.” 

Our No. 26, cutting 8 ft. 6 in., will cover a big acreage without lugging the 
team. Other sizes: 1-horse to 4-horse; extension models for the orchard. 

Ask your dealer to show you the ‘‘ACME” line. If he 
can’t supply you, we will ship you direct. Send. today for 
this new Catalog and latest price list. 


DUANE H. NASH Inc. 


120 Elm Street Millington, N. J. 

















“Acme” Standard No. 23—Two-horse Harrow 








This model has 12 coulters and cuts 6% ft. 
No. 26 has 16 coulters and cuts 8% ft. 








Help Save the Canadian Crops 


When Our Own Harvest Requirements Are Completed 


United States Help Badly Needed 
Harvest Hands Wanted 


Military demands from a limited population have made such a scarcity of 
farm help in Canada that the appeal of the Canadian Government to the 
United States Government for 


Help to Harvest the Canadian Grain Crop of 1918 
Meets with a request for all available assistance to go forward as soon as 
our own crop is secured. 
The Allied Armies must be fed and therefore it is necessary to save every 
bit of the crop of the Continent—American and Canadian. Those who 
respond to this appeal will get a 


Warm Welcome, Good Wages, Good Board 
and Find Comfortable Homes 
A card entitling the holder toa rate of one cent per mile from Canadian 
Boundary Points to destination and return will be given to all Harvest 
Applicants. Every facility will be afforded for admission into Canada and 
return to the United States. Information as to wages, railway rates and 
routes, may be had from the 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Branches in all large cities of the U. S. 
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Engine Should Start Easily 
FRANK M. WHITE 


I own an eight horse power engine 
equipped with oscillating magneto. I 
have never been able to start the engine 
before first pouring a pailful of hot 
water in the hopper to warm it up. In 
cold weather one might expect to do this 
but with the thermometer at 60 to 70 
degrees it seems to me that this ought 
not to be necessary. The magneto has 
been taken off and the spark seems to 
be good. We always_use gasoline to 
start on. At times I think I put in too 
big a charge, then will put in less, but 
the results are the same, no explosion.— 
{H. E. Hanson, 

An engine equipped with an oscil- 
lating magneto showing a good spark 
outside the cylinder ought to give sat- 
isfactory results. If the compression 
in the eylinder is good, the only thing 
that might cause difficulty would be 
the sticking of the inlet valve, but 
since you prime the engine even that 
ought not to c.use your difficulty. If 
the compression is good and the spark 
is properly timed, as it undoubtedly is, 
then by using gasoline to start on and 
giving it a little time to vaporize it 
ought not to be necessary to use 
warm water in the hopper to get it 
started. One ought to be able to start 
a low speed gas engine even in cold 
weather if the spark and compression 
‘e good. 
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Wants Satisfactory Tractor 

What makes of tractors are being 
operated most satisfactorily on farms 
of 200 acres or less? In our section 
there are very few tractors as yet, and 
none to my Knowledge are exactly fill- 
ing the bill. We need a_tractor and 
want to invest in one.—[{i. C. Shaw. 





| New York. 


There are 2a number of light tractors 
that are being used very satisfactorily 
in various sections of New York. Prob- 


F-M-WhiteP 


— Editor of Depar tient 


will gladly answer any inquiries ; . 
a 4) department about farm "tanstene > 
: "> engines, all farm machinery 

yy" buildings and plans, drainage 
and bridges. Inclose stamp and ‘s¢ 
label from American Agricuituzist 
reply by private letter is desireg, 


5, gas 
farm 
To: 
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ably for a farm of the size which you 
are operating you would want about an 
8-16 or 9-18; that is, a tractor devel. 
oping 8-9 drawbar horse power and 
16-18 belt power. Such an outfit would 
be suitable for pulling two 14-inch 
plows. It would also be light enough 
to use in preparing the seed bed, Then 
you would probably want a machine 
large enough to deliver sutlicient belt 
power to run a small silage cutter 
feed cutter, ete. . 

It is advisable to buy a tractor from 
a concern that has a local representa. 
tive. Most of the large companies hay 
branches in New York and have es. 
tablished agents so that it will be easy 
to get repairs. ~ 

The best tractor is a matter of Opin. 
ion on which even the best informed 
men on tractors do not agree. If yoy 
buy from a good reliable local dealer 
who could furnish repairs promptly 
you should not be disappointed in any 
of the well-known machines on the 
market. 





Protect New Concrete 

If concrete is to be placed during 
the extreme hot weather it should be 
protected against the direct rays of 
the sun until it has had time to set. 
Heat will cause the water in newly 
placed concrete to dry out before the 
concrete has had opportunity to hard. 


en and therefore an inferior piece of 
concrete will be produced 
Always protect concrete against 


such injury by wetting it thorouchly 
for two or three days and cover with 
Straw or canvas. The moisture in the 
atmosphere will not iniure the con- 
crete during the process of seasoning. 
In fact, it is exceedingly beneficial to 
the concrete. 
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Crop Prospects 
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‘Good Promise in Caions 


Next week, the opening of Sep.em- 


ber, will find onion harvest in full 
swing, in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
New York and Massachusetts. The 


early crop has been largely marketed 
and at fair prices. The main crop 
shows up reasonably well, although 
somewhat uneven. Climatic conditions 
often proved trying during August, 
yet development has been reasonably 
<ood and growers would seem to be 
in a fair way to harvest a liberal crop 
for winter markets. American Agri- 
culturist’s § fincl report to appear 
within a Ww : or two will afford de- 
tails which this initial summary lacks. 

As to prices it is too early to know 
definitely. A good many carly onions 
left growers’ hands on the basis of 
about $2.50 ner 100 Ibs at loading 
stations for red and vellow, occasion- 
ally higher. There is some talk of 
figures around 32 per 144) pounds as a 
conservative basis upon which dealers 
and speculators would like to operate; 
another fortnight will show the‘situa- 
tion more clearly. 

Recent advices from Ohio onion 
sections in such counties as Hardin 
and Wayne indicate fair promise in 


spite of some reports of damage 
through insect pests. The harvest, 
was, in fact, under way the fourth 


week in August at Orrville, with esti- 
mated yield around 350 bushels per 
acre. In the Sciota marsh, according 
to a correspondent at McGuffey, O, 
crop uneven, some very good, some 
fields thin and some damage by thrip, 

t quality averages good: white on- 
ions loaded eariy at $1 per bushel. 

One of one best posted operators in 
the Connecticut valley believes more 
onions there than last season, as the 
yield per acre will be greater, some 
running all the way up to 700 bushels 
and quite generally 400 to 44). He 
estimates close to 4000 cars in the 
valley this vear. 

Very dry with recent hot winds, on- 
1ons will be sniall, no price bid up to 
Aug 15. But owing to the season and 
expense the price shou!d he high.— 
[Earl Graham, Kosciusko Co, Ind. 

The only onions moved from here 
up to middle of Aug, some 1200 bus 
grown from seeds at figures around 





$1.75@2.80 p 100 Ibs. Onion harvest 
will be in full swing around Sept 1; 
about an average yield in sight—t{J. 
H. W., Canastota, N Y. 

Onion crop about half harvested in 
the important valley section of Scott 
Co, Ia, by the middle of Aug. There 
will be 400 to 500 cars, yield will run 
about GOO bus p acre, quality good, 
according to H. Blackman Early 
prices $2.50 p 100 lbs and upward. 

The important onion plantations of 
the Horr-Warner Co, headquarters at 
Wellington, O, running some >) acres 
year after year, is 5V acres smaller 
than 1917. 


More Peaches than Expected 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 
Snyder county, Pa, peach orchards 
are producing more abundantly than 
expected. One shipper has a crop of 
over 6000 bushels, while a number of 
other growers will each harvest from 
1000 to 5000 bushels peaches. Choice 
truit brings exceptionally high prices, 
with a continued good demand. 
Buckwheat fields will fall short of 
a normal yield in consequence of un- 
favorable weather conditions. Heavy 
rainstorms did much damage in some 


buckwheat growing districts. Manu- 
facturers of buckwheat flour are 
sceduring the country in quest of high 


grade buckwheat. 





Good Showing of Apples 

The apple situation at close of Au 
gust is reasonably satisfactory, yet 
not brilliant as a whole. Early varie- 
ties have been moving to market ata 
rapid pace, standards and _ favorites 
commanding excellent figures all the 
Way up to $6 a barrel and better m 
jobbing markets. So far as the main 
or winter crop is concerned there will 
be undoubtedly a good many apples. 
It is too early to report definitely, yet 
August estimates are for considerably 
both in the 


more than a year ago, 

bulk crop and in the commercial crop. 
with a forecast for the latter of some 
where around 24 million barrels. Just 


how much loss to orchardi:ts ae 
been suffered through winterkilling of 
mature trees cannot yet be fully 
known. American Agriculturist has 
much direct testimony to this fact: 
yet in some instances indications ° 
recovery. 

In such leading commercial 0 
chard states as New York winter 2? 

[To Page 142.] 
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gAe Wear and 
Tear on that boy 
of yours during 
the active years 
of childhood and 
youth necessitates 
a real building food, 


Grape-Nuts 


supplies the 
essentials for 
vigorous minds 
and bodies at 
any age. 


“There's a Reason’ 











Unadilla Silos 
Ready to Ship! 


You can be sure of your new silo be- 
fore the corn harvest, if you order a 
Unadilla. The Unadilla factory is 
the largest in the East; centraliy lo- 
cated to facilitate shipping; amply 
stocked with the best materials in 
Spruce, White Pine and Oregon Fir, 
to be rapidly made up into trust- 
worthy Unadilla Silos of any size. 


Before Prices Advance 


again this season, and they certainly 
must be advanced before Fall, pro- 
tect your milk and meat profits with 
a@ Unadilla Silo. 


Corn Silage is the 
best defense against 
soaring grain prices. 
lla \S Learn more about 
the wonderful 
Unadilla. Our 
| big 1918 Catalog 
is free—but in- 
vesti at once. 
UNADILLA 
SILO CO. 
Hn nn Box B. 
Unadilla, N. Y, 





















































MOUNTAIN 


SILOS 


ity basis. wood staves 
defy decay; tight, safe-like doors 
are efficient.and convenient; extra- 

bea hold the structure 












ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OF F 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair or lay 

_ up the horse. $2.50 a bottle at 
druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 








WF. YOUNG, P.0.F., 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass 
DEATH TO HEAVES| NEWTON'S 


Cures Heaves by correcting the 
cause—Indiges' Prevents 





cure 

er 2nd can often cures. 
Drepaid by parce! post. Booklet free. 

THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Teleda. Obie 


Plow Handle 
Talks 
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Storing Straw for Feed 
On many dairy farms threshing and 
straw handling is not a pleasant job. 
Grain growing in the east has been 


buiiding con- 
struction has 
not had conven- 
ience of grain 
and straw han- 
dling in mind. 
: Silage, hay 
ay storage 

“3 a place for 
j bagged mill feed 
‘3 have been 
a 


E looked after and 









te 


the methods of 
handling have 
been made rea- 
sonably good on 
most of our up- 











to-date farms. 

H. E. COOK ; 
—_ Silage conven- 
iences are by far thet best and 


it is doubtful about making much im- 


is doubly troublesome because it must 
be rehandled. It is very inconvenient 
to cover the hay with it and then be 
to the expense of moving it or cutting 
down parts of the haymow until the 
straw is fed off. 

I have often fed too much straw in 
late fall and early winter just to get 
the stuff out of the way. Now, I want 
our feeding straw where a little can 
be fed each day during the winter, 
from three to five pounds. Putting 
the grain in the barn, and for lack of 


I have packed straw back under the 
roof and in small places and come out 
so filled with rust that hay fever 


or straw fever or some _ sort of 
feverish thing was mine for a 
week. Well, what can a_ fellow 


do with the straw when his barn is 
full of hay—if you won’t let him run 
out of doors or pack it away in the 
barn? 2 

This is the way I do it. Don’t fill 
the barn full of hay. It isn’t a serious 
job at all to build a stack. In fact, 
the loss is very light indeed, and the 
stack can always be moved in the win- 
ter when time is at hand. Then build 
the grain stacks just outside the barn, 
one on each side of the doors if con- 
venient, setting the threshing machine 
between them partly in the barn and 
put the straw under cover’and in a 
place by itself or perhaps when a 
blower attachment can be secured the 
pipe can be put through an opening 
in the side of the barn and the straw 
delivered in that way. Grain bundles 
are easy to stack, and if the middle 
is kept high from the bottom and 
nicely topped out with hay, marsh hay 
if possible, just wilted a little, there 
will be no more loss than in a barn. 
The only danger comes from sudden 
rain when stacking and when thresh- 
ing. A canvass will take care of this 
trouble or small stacks can be built in 
size equal to a day’s drawing. Small 
stacks are in nowise objectionable. 


sweat out in mow or stack befcre the 
grain is stored after threshing. A good 
deal of otherwise good seed is often 
injured by this lack of a second dry- 
ing before putting into bins and there 
is danger always of heating if not 
thoroughly cured. It is practically im- 
possible to spread grain thin enough 
to escape a musty odor, however thin 
when put into a bin or on a floor, 
without a second drying. 

I have tried all sorts of methods, 
mixing in stone, placing stovepipe i1 








the grain, with the top. uncovered, 
something after the lost art of remov- 
ing marts by marking under a griddle, 
sowing onions and weaning pigs in 
the moon and other fairy tales which 
are interesting to observe; the 
country is still so thoroughly pickled 
that there is no immediate danger 
that these ancient and honorable tra- 
ditions will spoil by decay.—[H. E. 
Cook. 








Second Payment for Milk—The re- 
ceiver for the defunct McDermott 
company has recently paid the Wells 
Bridge patrons a second dividend, this 
one being 30%, making a total of 40%. 
Further dividends to make a final total 
of 70% are expected.—I[B. T. L., Ot- 
sego County, N Y. 





Mention A A When You Write, 


provement. Straw handling, of course, | 


a better place running the straw out | 
of doors is disagreeable and wasteful. | 


Oats, barley, rye and wheat need to | 


neglected to such an extent that out- | 


and 














““Slipping’’ not ‘Saving’ 
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“I kept slipping back two feet every time I went ahead one.” That's 
what the small boy gave as an excuse to his teacher for being late for 


ool one winter day. 


And that’s just what is happening to the cow owner who is trying 
to get along without a cream separator or with an inferior or half-wor- 


out machine. 


Like the small boy he is “slipping.” 


He thinks he is 


thrifty, but for every dollar he saves by not buying a De Laval he loses 


two through not having one. 


It isn’t economy to do without labor saving.and money saving and 
food saving machines. It isn’t economy to feed 40-cent butter to the 


calves and hogs. 


It is economy to buy and use only the best cream separator made— 


and that’s the De Laval. 


Viewed from every standpoint—clean skimming, ample capacity, 
ease of operation, freedom from repairs, durability—there is no other 
cream separator that can compare with the De Laval. 


It’s real thrift and 
to buy a De Laval 


enuine oumeney 
eparator NOW. 


Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once! See a new 1918 De Laval 


machine f. ourself. Try it to prove every c 
4 De Laval egeat write direct to one of the addresses below. 


SEPARATOR CO. 


know a 


THE DE LAVAL 


165 Broadway, New York 


le for it. If you don’t 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 




















SILOS 


At Half Price 


Warehouse needed for pressing 
work. Am forced to close out 
my entire holdings of sixty-five 





silos of a well-known make 
which I will sell at pre-war 
prices. Silos all new and first- 
class. Advise size desired. 


M.L. SMITH 


Manufacturer’s Agent 


286 Chestnut St., Meadville, Pa. 























co" MILKING MACHINES 


Clear and Clean = B-K keeps tubes and cups sweet and 
as Water clean. Penetrates milk solids—kills the 
bacteria. Is clean—hai nnot taint 
milk. B-K makes ~ ey last longer 
—cannot harm metal. sed and recom 
mended by Milking Machine Manufacturers 
for years. Cheapest:in actual use—sold 
under guarantee. B-K today—end sour 
milk troubles. Send us your o' 
for dairy b 


© and your 
ulletins and 


General Laboratories - Madison, Wis. 


268 Se. Dickiosen St 








SILOS SANS mousy 
highe 


is hard to get and ce is climbin 
r. Liberal Cash and Carly, Shipment Diss 
counts. Take no ch on 





























Glebe ‘Sil is your Bert Bet 

eee ||(WELL "We> WELL 
L. cman silo with ee = Oo bt f 5, 
i ay B® Now—Pay Now terme. Mauy styles aba sizes for all. purposes 
' Save pee ge hy 3 Write fer Circular 

6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
ae _ 


AT THE STATE FAIRS 


Be sure to see the Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle. There you will have 
an opportunity at more than 25 
leading live stock shows to in- 
spect the choicest representative of 
the grand champion beef breed 
These show animals are samples of 
the best American herds, Their 
produce hag won at the world’s 
greatest live stock show, the Inte: 
national Exposition, at Chicago, 
15 out of 16 fat carcass grand championshijs over all 
breeds, as well as 13 out of 16 fat carlot grand cham- 
Pionships, 11 out of 14 steer herd grand champion- 
ships, and 10 out of 16 gingle steer grand champion- 





ships. Calves of the breed have been demonstrating 
their baby beef making superiority at shows ani! mar 
kets from Canada to Texas. The bulls of the breed 
have been getting market-topping steers at all leading 


markets, demonstrating their place in the winning of 
the war. 

“Ask the man who owns some!"’ 
AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS' BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 817-AA Exchange Ave., Chicago 


MINERAL" 
HEAVE Sears 













« dy 


HEAVES 


$3 Package 








Free 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 


iy, 
j 
} 



















Your Horse ae 
Sold on Wh ““ssllstection or 
money refunded : 
bts Merits I 1$1Package sufficient Bp 
SEND TODAY £4) for ordinary cases. gs 











AGENTS kad] Postpaid on receipt of priee 
WANTEDG_# Write for descriptive booklet Ga 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 





Highest prices 
| for your old 
today for new 33 AGS 


advanced prices 
We pay the freight 
Iroquois Bag Co., 397 Howard St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Buy in the worl¢ 


You always find the newest ideas, the widest selection, in New York 


F New York were brought to you just as 
it is, with its latest styles in clothing; 
its newest ideas in its best furniture, 

carpets and rugs; biggest bargains in sport- 
ing goods and auto accessories, etc.; its new- 
est time and labor-saving devices for the 
household, workshop and farm; the best 
hardware, paints and wall paper —if such 
of New York’s best merchandise were 
brought right to your home, wouldn’t you be 
delighted with the easc, convenience, safety 
and economy of shopping? 

We offer you here the opportunity to 
accomplish this. A postal will bring New 
York direct to you, in the pages of your 
wonderful Bargain Book, in which over 
180,000 selections from the world’s best 
merchandise are displayed before you at- 
tractively, carefully and accurately, almost 
as effectively as they appear in the show 
windows of New York’s big department 
stores and specialty shops! 

Beyond all doubt, New York this Fall 
and Winter, more than ever before, is the 
logical center from which to buy your neces- 
sities. National conditions in this country, 
as well as abroad, have made New York 
the world’s greatest merchandise center— 
the birthplace of the newest creations, idcas 
and improvements in practically every line 
of merchandise. 

In addition, the gigantic freight shipments 
of materials from the interior to the New 
York seaboard for transportation over-seas 

















leave many hundreds of freight cars at the 
disposal of such mercantile establishments 
as the Charles William Stores, in which to 
ship merchandise quickly out of New York 
to customers throughout the country. You 
can readily sce how this condition operates 
to your immediate advantage. No waiting, 
no delay; your goods go forward to you 
immediately from the Charles William Stores. 


How we have cut down prices 
to the lowest notch 
And our prices, while in some instances 
higher than those of a year ago on merclran- 








Your Bargain Book 
Contains: 


Newest creations io wearing appare), milh: ery, 
footwear. 

Moslia and knit underwear, hosiery. 

Gloves, novelties, dressmaking supplies. 

Men'e and Boys’ clothing and furnishings for 
work or drese wear. 

Watches and popular jewelry, silverware, clocks. 

Newest dress goods and dry goods. 

! Drugs, sundries and toilet accessories, books, 
stationery. 

Antoaccessories, sporting goods, photo supplies. 

Paints, wall paper, hardware, garden tools, 

Chinaware, kitchen ware, toys. 

Furniture, talking machines, carpets, rugs, 
curtains. 

Household appliances, stoves, ranges, plumbing 
supplies. 

Work-shop tools, carpenters’ tools, leather 
goods, cutlery. 

Fencing, farm implements, cream separators, 
€48 engines, 

Wagons, buggies, harness, ctc. 


In all, over 1,000 pages containing more 
than 180,000 items of merchandise offered 
at unusually low prices. 











dise of similar quality, sti// offer the same great 
savings when compared to prices elsewhere. 
You make a cash saving every time you 
order from Your Bargain Book. As you 
know, we buy our merchandise from the 
foremost manufacturers at attractively low 
cash prices. Then we pass these substantial 
savings directly on to you. And every item 
in Your Bargain Book is guaranteed to give 
you that full measure of satisfaction you 
have a right to expect. 

Months of careful preparation, months 
of scouring the New York market for fine 
merchandise, months of painstaking care 
in presenting this merchandise to you as 
accurately and truthfully as we know how 
—that is something of what is embodied in 
Your Bargain Book. In short, we have done 
our utmost to give you this Fall the beset 
Bargain Book we have ever produced, from 
every standpoint of merchandise, varicty, 
quality, style and value. We think we have 
succeeded, 


Send for Your Big, New Bargain 
Book — it’s FREE 


If you believe that these are days when 
genuine economy must be practised in every 
household, when every dollar must. bring 
the utmost in return, fill out the coupon 
or mail a postal to the Charles William 
Stores, New York City, and ask for your 
free copy of this new Bargain Book. We will 
at once forward your copy without charge. 
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It will bring you without f Yo ff 
cost the latest copy of the 1026 a /” Ps 
page catalog of The Charies Ps f 
William Stores, “Your Bar- , Fa y, , 
gain Book”. Describes and if PA ft wv 
illustrates over 180,000 sepa- - “0° , P 
rate items of merchandise, f Pad Fa i dL 
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National Farm Loan Ass 


One is located at each spot shown. Each one covers a 


ociations in Pennsylvania 
whole 


county. Each is a local branch or member of the federal land bank 


of Baltimore. Its district also incl 
West Virginia. Any farmer who w 
time at easy terms on security of a 


to N F L A nearest him, through w 


udes Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
ishes to borrow money on long 
first mortgage on his farm, applies 
hich the loan is made. If there be 


none, or you don't know its address, write direct to the bank as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Among Keystone State Farmers 


OLIVER D, SCHOCK 

Farmers producing good red wheat, 
such as the Mediterranean, Clawson 
and Longberry, are receiving extra 
prices from seedsmen and others who 
desire it for seeding purposes. Gen- 
erally speaking, eastern Pennsylvania 
farmers have practically eliminated 
the noxious weeds, cheat, etc, which 
were far too common in former years. 

A commercial peach orchard, 
Planted along the foothills of the 
Blue mountain, near Hamburg, five 
years ago, produced over 25,000 
baskets fruit this season. The early 
varieties brought almost fabulous 
figures. The same owner also planted 
40 acres of apple trees, consisting of 
two varieties—Stayman and Delicious. 

Truck growing has become a profit- 
able source of income on many farms, 
resultant of war conservations in 
cereals and other food. The curb 
markets, however, wherever tried, 
almost without exception did not 
meet expectations, both in point of 
quantity supplied and number of 
patrons. Regular market houses 
were not affected in the least by the 
innovation. 

The remarkable value of the im- 
mense quantities of huckleberries 
which grow wild on the mountains of 
Luzerne and Schuylkill counties may 
be in a measure calculated from the 
fact that a single wholesale dealer 
has shipped over 100 carloads of the 
delicious berry to Philadelphia and 
New York this season. Hundreds of 
women, wives of alien miners, and 
children earn liberal compensation 
by picking the fruit. 

The rye crop of Berks, Lehigh, 
Schuylkill and Lebanon counties 
again proved its profitableness, not- 
withstanding the fact that its distilla- 
tion for whiskey was stopped by 
governmental orders. There’ are 
many farmers who will sow rye more 
extensively than heretofore. 

Lime production continues to in- 
crease, the prevalent high prices of 
commercial fertilizers causing an 
abnormal demand for the lime. The 
Berks, Lebanon and Dauphin county 
lime-kiln owners have difficulty in 
filling the large orders. 


Bucks Co—Potatoes very poor, due 
to lice and blight. Wheat very good; 
oats extra, crop all in the barns. More 
buckwheat sown than ever before. 
Cows scarce and high. Farmers are 
plowing for wheat. Eggs 45c, butter 
fat 55 to 60c, pork 25c, dressed veal 
calves l7e live weight. Feed high; 
looks like $60 a ton this winter for lin- 
seed meal, cottonseed meal and gluten. 
Protein feeds ought to be booked as 
well as bran and middlings. 

Northumberland Co—Oats are a fine 
crop. Many. farmers busy plowing oat 
land. During a recent electric storm 
which passed over this section, several 
barns were struck by lightning and 
burned with all the crops. The heavy 
wind whcih accompanied unroofed 
buildings, blew down poles and wires, 
trees and leveled the corn. Wheat 
shows a yield of from 11 to 2S bus p 
acre. One field of eight acres gave a 
yield of 255 bus. Though help seems 
searce, farm work has not been re- 
tarded. Dairy cows are selling from 
$80 to $125. Pasture is still in good 
condition. Early apples are _ selling 
from 60c to $1 p bu, potatoes at $1.80 
p bu. 


Cape Cod Cranberries are approach- 
ing the harvest season with prospects 
for some increase in crop. volume; 
this in spite of damage to bogs 


through winterkilling and to an un- 
expected severe frost as late as June 
20 which absolutely killed much of 
the fruit. Fruit remaining on the 
vines has grown well and quality is 
good. 


OHIO 
State Fair is On 


CLARENCE METTERS 

Pres W. O. Thompson of Ohio state 
university has been named as a mem- 
be of special federal commission 
who will visit France and take up the 
problem of the agricultural reclama- 
tion of the devastated areas which 
are not in danger of ever being in the 
hands of the Huns again. Dr Thomp- 
son is one of the best known men in 
the country along the line of agricul- 
tural administration, and his selection 
is considered by his friends both in 
Ohio and throughout the country as 
a special reward for the great work 
he has been doing in this country 
for increased agricultural production 
ever since the war began. 

The Ohio state fair, held this week 
on the $2,000,000~- fair grounds at 
Columbus, surpasses every other state 
fair, according to N. E. Shaw, secre- 
tary of the state board of. agriculture. 
This is a trite saying, but Shaw says 
that the statement is borne out by 
the facts this year. Never was there 
a better showing of live stock, judging 
by the entries, which came in from 
all parts of the state, and at the same 
time the out-of-state entries were far 
beyond expectations. With bumper 
crops in Ohio, the showing of prod- 
ucts of field and farm is wonderful. 
The women of the state have been 
very active with their needles and 
with their canning utensils, and the 
woman’s building is a greater attrac- 
tion than ever. All the large manu- 
facturers of farm machinery are 
exhibiting, the display of tractors 
being one of special note. 

Patriotism is very prominent during 
the entire state fair. The government 
war exhibit and other federal displays 
are worth $25,000. By this means 
the problems and implements of 
actual warfare are shown. An histori- 
cal pageant, linking up agriculture in 
a happy manner, was given each 
afternoon by several thousand school 
children, who were drilled for weeks 
by J. Clarence Sullivan of the chil- 
dren's theatre of Columbus. 


Medina Co—W heat yielding from 12 
to 36 bus p acre. Corn much improved 
since drouth was broken in July, but 
badly damaged on clay ground. Oats 
a heavy crop; yields of 80 bus not un- 
common. Tobacco much improved by 
the rains. Winter apples will be 
searce. Early potatoes badly blighted, 
late planting looking good. Hay a 
good average, selling for $20 a ton. 


NEW YORK 
Cayuga County Fair 


E. C. WEATHERBY 

The grange exhibit at the Cayuga 
county fair was the best that has 
been held in the history of the fair. 
Ten granges competed. The associa- 
tion offered $2800 in prize money to 
the granges. They were divided into 
pairs, so that each grange competing 
received a first or second prize. The 
sweepstake prize, offered for the best 
grange exhibit in the competition, 
was won by Cato, with East Venice 
being second. 

Exhibits of this sort are very valu- 
able, because they carry out the true 
purpose of an agricultural fair. They 
stimulate a better working together 
community spirit and create rivalry 
between communities in an agri- 
cultural way. 





Allegany Co—Nearly all the haying 
done and oats cut. Pastures very dry 
and so many flies that cows can’t help 
but shrink on their milk. Milk brings 
league prices: butter 50c p Ib, eggs 
40c at store, but shipped to N Y city 
brought 53c this week. Potatoes and 
beans looking fine. New seeding very 
good. Corn is very poor; very few 
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good pieces. Farm help scarce at any 
price. Plenty of apples through this 
section for own use. 

Mooersforks, Clinton Co — Haying 
finished, with yield less than two- 
thirds last year. Some stock will be 
sold in the dairy section, as the short- 
age is greater there. Oats are short 
on account of the drouth the latter 
half of July. Later rains helped, but 
all crops except corn show damage. 
Potatoes were blighted in some places 
early, but hardly think it is wilt. 
Early affected worse than late crop, 
which is looking fair. Wheat a good 
crop, corn backward, buckwheat fair, 
beans good, gardens good, apples 
fair crop. 

Schenectady—Lack of rains has 
made meadows rather brown. Farm- 
ers are threshing oats. The crop is 
good. They sell for $1 a bu. Eggs 
are 46c p doz, and butter 45c. Hay 
is worth $20 a ton. The new crop is 
very light here. Corn is late and poor, 
but buckwheat looks pramising. 

Allegany Co—An average crop of 
hay, a big crop of oats, good crop of 
barley. Potatoes are looking very 
well. Not much blight. Beans will 
give a good crop. Some old beans in 
hands of farmers. Buckwheat is look- 
ing extra good. Corn has come on in 
good shape. Pastures are very short. 

Wyoming Co—Farmers busy har- 
vesting. Threshing has begun. Oats 
and barley are a fine crop. Wheat 
very light. Some pieces of spring 
wheat very good. Veal calves 17c, 
dairy butter 43 to 47c p Ib. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Good Prices for Apples 


Apple growers of the state are re- 
ceiving even higher prices than an- 
ticipated. Northwestern Greenings 
$2.25 a bushel. Growers of the East- 
ern panhandle believe that Grimes 
Golden will bring not lower than 
$5.50 a barrel this year. 

Tractor salesmen are now finding 
West Virginia a rich field for their 
activities. Interest in tractors on the 
farm is especially pronounced at this 
time because of the labor famine due 
to the war. Demonstrations are being 
held in all parts of the state, and 
they are being attended by hundreds 
of farmers, and many are being sold. 
Up until this year the farm tractor 
was unknown on the farms of this 
state, but there are now scores in 
use, with the numbers being con- 
stantly increased. 


Good Showing of Apples 
{From Page 138.] 

ples are promising. This is not so 
true of New England where condi- 
tions are uneven. In the central west 
and southwest Ben Davis apples are 
short of earlier expectations. In the 
box apple territory, more particularly 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, total 
yield will be possibly a little less than 
last year. In New York it is not a Bald- 
win year owing partly to the severe 
damage by low temperatures last win- 
ter. Yet the Empire state will turn 
out a good many more apples than 
last season, this true of the central 
and western counties, but perhaps 
less so of the Hudson valley; yet even 
there some of our correspondents re- 
port much promise. Vermont will 
have a good many fine Spys and 
Greenings, and in Maine old trees 
suffered severely, although not as 
badly as at one time feared. Parts of 
Massachusetts show up well with 
Baldwins, other varieties light. 

In such middle states as Delaware, 
West Virginia and Maryland early ap- 
ples made a fine showing, moving 
rapidly to market; Pennsylvania has 
good promise and Virginia will turn 
off many large crops availiable for 
cold storage and for shipment. In 
the upper Mississippi basin the apple 
outlook is only fair; prospects not par- 
ticularly brilliant in Missouri and 
Arkansas. Michigan will have a good 
many apples in the aggregate. 











Good Seed Corn Necded—The past 
season was probably the most trying 
for vital seed corn that the country 
has seen in many years. Following 
the advises of autthorities and the 
farm press who knew the conditions 
were bad, seedsmen and farmers did 
their best to secure good seed. Even 
then many failed to secure a good 
supply. Prof A. L. Stone of New York 
says that corn testing 90% germina- 
tion in January dropped to 50% in 
March and April, although stored 
carefully. This got some thoroughly 
reliable seedsmen into trouble. They 
bought their supplies early on high 
test and sold it accordingly. It is ob- 
vious that they were not to blame for 
the lowering vitality later on. They 
acted in good faith as did farmers 
who planted it. It is important to re- 
member this experience in anticipa- 
tion of next year’s supply—important 
to both dealer and farmer. 


I reseived check from Knicker- 
bocker mail order company, New York 
city, and thank Orange Judd Service 
Bureau most heartily for its service.— 
{Mrs C. A. Burtz, Bangor, Pa. 





YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 





Where our readers can find a quick me 

anything and everything that any fur 

ion may wish to sell, buy, rent or exch; 
help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Bead by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the mogt 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cog 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num. 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom. 
pany each order, and advertisement must hare 

dress on, ag we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to 
insertion in issue of the following wel aa 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “1 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head. thus 
making a small ady as noticeable as a large ong 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIsT 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











LIVE STOCK 


FOR 8AJ.B—Registered Shro; 
SHIELDS, Cambridge MoE 7m. ROBERT 


FOR SALB— Guernsey bull calf. JOSEPR 
KENNEL. Atglen Par) ome? PU calf. JOSEP 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and 
planting, pot-grown and runner. Will bear truit 
next summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, Roseberry, 
currant, grape plants, fruit trees, shrubs for fall’ 
Catalog free. ARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 














——_. 

GROW ROSEN RYE. _ It yields more bushels Der 

acre, more flour per bushel, better flour, larger 

kernels, longer, broader heads than any other rye, 

oa for prices. EDW. E. EVANS, West Branch, 
ch. 





HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDEB—Cow, horse, 
akins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. "Tan 
Y FRISIAN FUR CO. Rochester, N Y. 


MACHINERY 
WANTED—Used bean puller in good conditi 
Give particulars and price f o b your station, “ 

MILLER, 2134 North 2d Street, Harrisburg, Pa, 


FOR SALE—12-25 gas or kerosene Mogul tractor, 
guaranteed in good condition. D. E. PAGE, Perry, 


N Y. 
DOGS 


THE AIREDALE--The most wonderful dog on 
earth; great watch and stock dog. Will do anything 
any dog can do, and do it better. Pedigreed puppies 
for sale at farmers’ prices. Descriptive circulars free 
P. H. SPRAGUE, Maywood, Ill. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to pleas 
the purchaser. They are ahipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 














‘OUR HELP BUREAU 


A Meeting Place for Employers and Employees 
on farms or In homes 


MALE HELP WANTED 


THOUSANDS U 8 GOVERNMENT war jobs ope 
to farmers, men, womem, 18 or over. $100 month; 
:; experience unnecessary. [List positions 

. Write immediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept T40, Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED —Reliable men who have their own hore 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agi- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salay 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you_caa 
give the whole of your time to the work Wha 
Writing, give the addresses of two or three busines 
or professional men for reference. Address Agend 
=n ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—One of the oldest publishing houses 2 
America wishes several women to call on farmers & 
western New York counties, to sell and collect sub 
scriptions for a weekly farm paper. Write full pr 
ticulars, with business experience. if any. 4 

salary and expenses paid. Women raised ct 
living on farms given preference. LOCK BOX 19, 
Syracuse, N Y. 

















AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED to sell our monuments and 
headstones in every county. Business everywhere 
Good commission. MOORE MONUMENT COMPANT, 
Sterling, Ill. 


Where the readers of American Agriculturist my tuy. 
sell, rent, or exchange thelr farms, facm |snct 
er ite 
YOUR CHANCE is in Canada. Rich lands aad 
busi opportunities offer you independence | Sep 
lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $35 to - 
ty years to pay; $2000 loan in improvements 
ready-made farms. Loan of live stock. Taxes 
age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes 02 improve 
rsonal property or live stock. Good —¥ i 
churches, schools, roads, telephones. Excellen 


mate—crops and live stock prove it. J 
seekers’ fare certificates. Write for free asd 








al Superintendent 


ALLAN CA IN, Gener el 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avenue. 
Calgary, Alberta. 





MONEY-MAKING FARM, $1950—Borders spatitt 
lake. Seventy acres, 1000 feet frontage 0" one > 
pocesient ate in Cate: bonties. fp 
profits from loamy fields, brook-watere 
acres wood, timber; much fruit. Eight-room bess 
50-foot barn, carriage house, poultry house 950 oat 
road, near station. Owner’s sacrifice, $195 
terms. Details page 5 of this special ~* rons: 
bargain and others, many with stock. [00 ty, Det 
copy free. A. UT FARM AGENC!, © 
1096, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N ¥. = 
FOR SALE—Third share sheep ranch, sted 
Position of manager to buyer if desired. Few ent 
180 acres, timber enough to pay for farm. 
CLARE GREGORY, Mt Vision, N ¥- 
GOOD 71 ACRE FARM—41 hay, nine tilled 
large buildings, best repair. Close town. 
BR. BR. STEWART, Conneautville, Pa. 
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The Latest Markets 


—_— Penn en nT 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


WIIOCLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
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pATEST a 
STANDARD GRADES WITIL COMPARISONS 
Wheat—, 7——Corn—, —Oats 

Chor = 1s 1917 “1918 1917 “1918 1917 
Pm 2.26 1.75 -73 72% 5 
ne 1.85 2.08% 

~ 1 2.05 

<i - § 1.82 
meledo «+++ - 2.19 1.85 L.85 
ae 2.21% 2.05 173 3 
+Food Administration. “fair prices’ for basic 
heats, which include No 1 northern spring, No 1 
ne 4 winter, No 1 red winter, No 1 durum, No 1 
bard white. No 2 wheat, 3c lower; No 3, 7e under 
No L 

Interest in the grain trade rather 
centered in corn; held at high prices 


west and east. Reports were insistent 


that the crop has suffered serious 
damage in the southwest, this per+ 
haps more than offsetting improve- 
ment further north and east. Prices 





as high as $2.08 p bu or betted were 
named at New York for choice yellow 
corn, and 1.78@1.S1 at Chicago for 
No 3 yellow; Toledo market for No 5 
yellow better than 1.75%. Further 
hich prices were also established in 
oais, but this called out some selling 
and a reaction. Standard oats in store 
quotable around Sle p bu, with the 
Philadelphia price $1@Sl%c, and 
standard white atToledo close to 70c. 
Sent oats sold at Chicago at 
T2%a@i75ce. Corn goods were held at 
high fticures at New York, ycllow 
granulated 4.9045.10 p 100 Ibs, bolt- 
ed 4.4°° 4.75, hominy grits 4.80 @5.35, 
all in ne corn grits were quoted 
at 5.25 p 100 Ibe, feed barley 1.15@ 


1.20 pl bu. Offerings of mill feeds were 
very small, western mag Ae an 37@ 


39.25 P ton, middlings 39@41, rye 
feed * : : 

From this time on freight cars 
loaded to 2 Maximum with shelled 


corn need show only 18 ins between 
the top of the grain and the eaves of 
the car. This ruling has been reached 
by agreement between the railroad 
administration and the bureau of 
markets and supersedes the pre-war 
instructions of the dept. Corn ship- 
pers are warned that anyone who 
ships shelled corn by grade in inter- 
state commerce from or to inspection 
points must have the grain inspected 





under | tet of the grain 
stand 1 

The <Aon it food board is gratified 
over the , wheat crop campaign in this 
state, N Y showing up with 75,000 
acres spring wheat against 25,000 one 
year ago. Wherever spring wheat can 


be grown profitably in the state, chief- 
ly in western and northern counties, 
farmers responded generaliy to the 
appeal to increase their acreage. The 
grain corporation last spring assisted 
in securing seed spring wheat. 


What Food Administration Says 


ITS REPLY TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
INOUIRIES ABOUT WHEAT BY-PRODUCTS 
IN BEHALF OF OUR FARMERS 
We have been telegraphing and writ- 

ing United States food administration ot 

Washington to get further informationas 

to wheat by-product feeds about which 









farmers are asking for more details. Our 
inquiries have now been answered by 
Fred J. Lingham, chief of flour milling 
section, cereal division, United States 
food administration, as below. It will 
be remembered that the Washington au- 
thorities on July 1, 1918, established the 
So-called temporary price of wheat by- 
precuets and then increased it to the 


amount of ne arly $5 a ton by their or- 


der of Jul . We advise every person 
interested in this subject to write at 
dice to Mr Lingham asking for “special 
license regulations No 11 for wheat 
millers and manufacturers of mixed 
flours, effective July 22, 1918." Only by 
carefully studying all its details can 
one fully comprehend the complexities 
of this subject. We shall try to make 


Same piain in our next issue.—[Editor 

You are correct in saying that the 
Price of mill feed has been placed so 
low that all feeders of cattle are very 
anxious to secure it. Also the output 
of mill feed in the west at the pres- 


ent time is very small indeed, com- 
pared with the normal 
Une matter that should be taken 


into cor 


nsideration is the fact that un- 
der food administration rulings of last 
December, mills are not allowed to 


waste wheat, by the running of wheat 
into mill feed as in past years. Under 
the rulings of last December, a mill is 
Rot permitted to use more than 24 
bounds of 5S-pound quality wheat in 
making a barrel of flour. Prior to that 
me, many mills had been using well 
toward 3) pounds of wheat per 196 
Pounds of flour. You will note that 
his rule alone reduced the output of 
mill feed, but it has acted as a very 
great conservation measure in con- 


tonne wheat for human consump- 


Where Trouble Came 


day of administration order of 
uly 22, 1918, did not increase the 
= of mill feed at all points, but 
—e-af brought mill feed at various 
= ts to more nearly a parity as to 
ce on the basis of freight rate. 





Temporary price bases of July 1 were 
issued on the basis of one-third the 
price of wheat at each coast terminal 
market. It was necessary to issue this 
so-called temporary plan of price or 
profit control, for the reason that 
freight rates were then in dispute and 
figures regarding many freight rates 
were not reached till the very last of 
that month, with a consequent delay 
in the naming of so-calied Grain Cor- 
poration wheat prices. Therefore, as 
a temporary expedient, since there 
was not enough time before July 1 to 
get out a price schedule for almost 
SOOO mills of the country, we named 
flour prices at each of the principal 
Atlantic and Pacific coast points. The 
feed prices were based on one-third 
the price of wheat at those points. 

This basis of one-third the wheat 
price at each milling point was im- 
practical, however, for the reason that 
it would have resulted in variations of 
prices of feed from different points of 
the country, when shipped to Boston 
or New York for instance, of over 
$5 per ton. Therefore, as stated above, 
the Minneapolis price was accepted as 
a starting point, and the feed price 
made one-third of that price. Then 
to arrive at the Boston or New York 
prices for feed, the actual! freight 
from Minneapolis te those points was 
added. 

We inclose herewith copy of the 
last special regulations No II covering 
wheat millers. You will note margins 
over the carload prices as marked on 
Page 7. These, we believe, will be 
self-explanatory, but if there is any- 
thing thet is not entirely clear to you 
we will of course be glad to take the 
matter up with you further. This 
document should be censulted in full 
by all interested persons. 

Shipments from the West 

Regarding the division or appor- 
tionment of feed from the west, we 
last week sent a builetin to every mill 
in the United States requesting that 
they divert as much feed as possible 
to New England, beeruse of the short- 
age of mill feed there, and it may be 
necessary to take further action along 
these lines. 

Regarding the matter of enforced 
diversion of mill feed from the west, 
it should be borne in mind that the 
western farmer feels that since he has 
grown the wheat, the price on which 
has been regulated, that he should 
have the preference as to receiving 
the feed made from the wheat. 


Only Wheat Prices Regulated 


BUT THE GOVERNMENT PROPOSES TO CON- 
TROL Tiik ENTIRE TRADE IN ALL FEEDS 
Because the government fixed the 

price of wheat by-products on July 1, 

and later advanced same, many farmers 

have jumped to the erroneous conclu- 
sion that the official prices related to 

feeds other than wheat bran, wheat mid- 





dlings (red dog or shorts), or wheat 
mixed feed made by running together 


the bran and middlings. American Agri- 
eulturist’s articles have made this point 
clear. During the past few days, rumors 
have been current that the food admin- 
istration has under advisement regulat- 
ing the various charges or prices for 
live stock feeds other than wheat by- 
products. This portion of American Agri- 
culturist’s inquiry is answered by G. A. 
Chapman, in charge of feeding stuffs di- 
vision, United States food administra- 
tion. Washington, D C. He writes as 
follows: 

Answering same would advise that 
congress has not granted authority to 
the food administration to fix prices 
on any of the grains other than wheat. 
Consequently the products from the 
other grains are not under our con- 
trol, so far as basic prices are con- 
cerned. 

The food administration has, how- 
ever, plans under way to control 
profits which manufacture of com- 
mercial mixed feeds, jobbers and re- 
tailers in all feeding stuffs may take 
in the conduct of their business. Con- 
ferences of various industries men- 
tioned above are now being held, with 
a view to establishing reasonable mar- 
gins of profit for such industries. 


Mill Feed Sold Only in Sacks 


Almost every wheat grinding mill is 
equipped to run its product into sacks. 
Tus flour is sold on the basis of so 
much per barrel, but a large part of 
the flour is distributed in sacks, al- 
though considerable is still shipped in 
barrels made of wood or other mate- 
rial, full sized barrels or half barrels. 

Likewise, the mills are equipped to 
deliver their offal or by-products into 
sacks and not in bulk. The govern- 
ment’s price of wheat by-product is 
fixed for each of the S000 mills at so 
much per ton in bulk. To this the 
mill is allowed to add the cost of 
sacks. This item of sacks now aver- 
ages about $5.85 per ton of feed. The 
bulk price plus cost of sacks is the 
official price per ton f 0 b mill at 
which mill may sell its wheat by- 
products in carloads for cash to any- 
one. It is allowed to charge $2 per 
ton extra for by-products from soft 
winter wheat. The rules also allow 
the mill to charge 25 cents extra per 
barrel of flour, 50 cents extra per ton 
of feed, if shipped in mixed carloads 


containing at least 40% of feeds or 
wheat flour substitutes. Under cer- 





tain conditions other items may be 
added. 
Many mills complain that because 


of the new government quotations be- 
ing based upon wheat by-products in 


bulk they are receiving requests from 
dealers and farmers to get it in bulk. 
Should the war take sacks out of ths 


market to or make their price prohib- 
itive, it would become necessary t¢ 
slip in actual bulk carlots. As yet 
this has never been done. 


When fee 

is ordered in carlots, it comes in b: og 

and not in bulk. 
Practically each 


feed dealer is will- 


ing to take back at cost all the sacks 
that contained the feed he sold. Thus, 
as long as the supply of sacks lasts, 
most farmers can get a rebate for the 
cost of the sacks. 

“If farmers depended = on get- 
ting their feed direct from the mill 
in carlots, their cattle would starve 
to death,” said a big Minnesota mill- 
er. “The explanation is that, for in- 
stance, right now any carload order 
received at my mill could not be filled 


because its product is sold ahead. 
Next month there may be plenty on 
hand at my mill, and all the orders 
will be taken care of, but the price so 


fluctuates by supply and demand that 
it is absolutely ncedful for warehouses 
in different parts of the country to be 
stocked so as to be able to take care 
of local demands as they arise. I want 
to emphasize that, except at certain 
seasons when the mills have a surplus 
of by-products, it imprac tical to 
expect prompt shipment. 

“Most of the shipments go forward 
in mixed cars. There is no embargo 
against shipping a whole carload of 


is 


feed, but in the actual running of a 
mill, to take care of both its flour and 
feed in relation to the number of 


empty cars available, it frequently is 
necessary to load both flour and feed 
in the same car. These are some of 
the reasons why your readers cannot 
expect to secure from western mills 
feed by the carload at any old time 
they may order.” 


Prices in Bulk Carlots at Mill 


This was fixed July 22 for season of 
1918-9 by United States food admin- 
istration, Washington, D C. Report 
any mill that charges more. Cost of 
containers and of freight from mill to 


feeder must be added. 
Milling Flour Bran Mixed Middlings 
point p bbl Dp ton feed p ton 
Soston sesesee $10.65 $29.66 $31.91 $32.66 
New York ...... 10.61 20.26 31.51 7 
Philadelphia ... 10.56 29.86 SL.11 
Baltimore ...... 10.56 29.66 20.91 
Jouisville ...... 10.30 26.86 28.11 
BEND oscccccce 10.33 28.16 29.41 
Cleveland .....-. 10.35 27.76 29.01 
Duluth .....+... 10.05 23.3 24.61 
Minneapolis .... 10.01 3.36 24.61 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smalier way to retailers an advance is usually se- 
cured. Retail prices to actual consumers may be 20 
to 75% higher. 


Apples 
York, choice early apples 
S0@7-p bbl, common lots 


New 
at 


At 

gun 

IED. 
Beans and Peas 

The lima bean crop of Cal is un- 

certain owing to the appearance of a 


threatening insect pest which has 
harmed the plant during the last 
month. Prior to this the outlook was 


excellent for a production as large as 
that of a year ago. 

At New York, no particular change, 
market quiet and steady, pea and 
medium beans_ bo @12p 100 Ibs, mar- 
row 11.50@ 12. yellow eye and black 
turtle 12@ 13. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, market early nomi- 
nal; up-state quotations Oct shipment 
evaporated apples 12% @13¢c p Ib. 

Dressed Jicats 

At New York, 
sirable country 
29c p Ib. 


good demand for de- 
. 


dressed veals at 20% 


I wes 


At New York, prices cover a wide 
range, good demand for selected stock 
at about a recent level. Fresh gath- 
ered extras 49@ We p doz, firsts 45@ 
45e, neaby hennery white eges (5 @ 
6Se, do brown 524 55c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New .York, market active, Bart- 
lett pears $6@S8.50 p bbl, peaches 1.75 
@3.% p carrier, blackberries 20@ 2tic 
p qt, huckleberries 15@20c, Del and 
Md muskmelons 1.50@3.25 p standard 
era. 

Hay 
New York, market 

based on $29@32 p 
No 1 timothy, 
mixed. 

Potatoes 

Bearing upon the manner in which 
the latest crop was finally disposed 
of, a representative of the Boggs po- 
tato grader company of Steuben Co, 


At 
steady, 
No 2 and 
for clover 


generally 
ton for 
4 wd 


and 204 27% 


N Y, writes that old potatoes worked 
out in the late spring at country 
points at a very satisfactory figure. 
“Farmers obtained a fair average 
price throughout the crop year, al- 
though considerably disappointed on 
not getting $2@5 p bu as they had 
one year earlier. “ig here for 
{To Page 147.j 
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Crystal Spring Breeding Stock 


& Sons, Ine, pro- 
farm of 


difficult 


George Smith 
prietors Crystal spring stock 
Seelyville, Pa, are finding it 
to contend with the rapid growth 
made by their herd, and a recent 
letter from these successful Pennsyl- 
vania breeders and farmers an- 
nounces their decision to reduce the 
herd before the coming winter. The 
young daughters of the two herd sires 
are to be retained and given the best 
opportunity to show their worth. 
There are upward of SO) head in this 
herd, most of them already in the 
A R O list, and those that are bred 
will begin to freshen in October. 
Naturally, all of breeding age have 
been bred to the herd sire, King 
Massasoit 138069, son of King of the 
Pontiacs and out of a daughter of 
King Fayne Segis (sire of the only 
™-pound cow in the world), being 
the senior herd sire. The dam of 
this bull is a splendid producer, as 
the following records will show: 
$1.52 pounds butter and 639.70 pounds 


milk in seven 4d: iys, 130.62 pounds 
butter and 2752.60 pounds milk in 30 
days, her ees day's milk being 100.40 
pounds. She made these records as 
a five-year-old, and previous to that 
she had made 27.15 pounds butter as 
a four-year-old and 25.23 pounds as a 


Her 50-day record is 
the best of anv daughter of King 
Fayne Segis. The junior herd sire 
from the same dam and sired by King 
Walker Segis 6078S, a son of King 
Walker 40358 and out of a 28-pound 
three-year-old daughter of King Segis. 
Both bulls are almost perfect indi- 
viduals, weighing over a ton each, 
and are marked a little more white 
than black. This combination of 
breeding, embracing as it does the 
blood of King of the Pontiacs and 
King Segis, two of the most noted 
sires of the breed, places the Crystal 
Spring farm herd sires among the 
high quality bulls, and the offspring 
of such animals cannot fail to possess 


three-year-old. 


is 





the ability to exceptionally 
well.—[E. A. H 


Linden Girl of Masher: Hill Farm 


Linden Girl of Harbor Hill of Ros- 
Ivn, N Y, 3d SS625 has recently com- 
pleted a record in clas of 15032.9 


produce 


&, by 


pounds of milk and 785.8) pounds of 
butter fat. This record not only 
places her at the hear of her class, 
but it also entitles her to become the 
champion cow of the breed in this 
new maternity class. On March 8 
she had to her credit 15769.9 pounds 
of milk and 830.16 pounds of 
butter fat and had carried a calf 


249 days. This production would have 





placed her in class C. 

Linden Girl of Harbor Hill 34 
5625 has a previous record, in class 
ir, of 12656.9 pounds of milk and 
GS1.54 pounds of butter fat, which 
entitles her to fourth place in this 
class. She is a full sister to Linden 
Girl “~~ and Linden Girl of Harbor 
Hili 2d 5236, and the seven Advanced 
Register records of these cows aver- 
age; 5499.54 pounds of milk and 


TOO.OT pounds of butter fat. Only one 
of these records was made by an aged 
cow. 

The Linden Girls are daughters of 
Imp Masher’s Galore S572 and out of 


Linden Girl of Harbor Hill 22839. 
Imp Masher’s Galore S572 is a 
17-year-old bull, still in active serv- 
ice, and the sire of 19 Advanced Reg- 
ister daughters,-and five of these 
completed their records during the 
past year with an average of 13093.18 


pounds of milk and 667.09 pounds of 


butter fat. Linden Girl of Harbor Hill 
22839 made a_ recor, of 6296.09 
pounds of milk and 352.51 pounds of 
fat in class F, carrying a calf 211 


days.—[E. A. H 





New Record Price for Guernsey Bull 

W. G. Jamison & Sons of Apple- 
ton, Wis, have sold their three-year- 
old bull, Pencoyd’s Golden May Secret 


39626, to Edgemoor farm of Santee, 
Cal, for $10,100. 


The previous high record for a 
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144 a 
Guernsey bull was reached at the with records up to 490.19 pounds of CATTLE BREEDERS 
Combination Sale of Guernseys, near butter fat, all as two-year-olds. 
Chicago, on May 16, 1918, when Don Three of his other daughters are on 
Diavolo of Linda Vista 23565 sold test at Pencoyd nap Ng pe ‘i 
for $10,000 and are making large  records.— Fl t t 
Pencoyd's Golden May Secret [E. A. In S one 

39626 was sired by Langwater Pen- ar 
coyd 21830, and is out of Nella Jay . m 
4th 38233, which holds third place in Public Sale Reports 
class A, with o secuse of mr cage Holsteins Breeders of— 
of milk anc 9.25 pounds of butter x mg! 

’ P ‘ Aug 31 Brattleboro, Vt. Dispersal sale of entire = 
fat. She also holds eighth place in ‘herd of Sweet Brook farm, under management of eee era mee Cattle 
the 34-year-old division with 16039.9 on wenred L 88 Co. ie a ee elgian Draft Horses 

if 1-2 Bratt) » We rebrec 4 Co. ; $ 

SS be ee nd 7 ph me ad Oot, 16-17 ‘Columbus, 0. Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Berkshire Swine k 
putter Fé é . ey: Consignment sale. ff als th 
junior two-year-olds with 14772.7 On i8-19 columbus, |The Becond National o Circe ae en 
pounds of milk and 726.32 pounds of noun 7. te Eat 4 ol aale peviion. calves from $125 #9. 
butter fat. pane : Backus Brothers, managers, Mexico, N Y. 
er ers ie G tee Guerneeys Dalton 
Oo olly e's May 4 ang- . - 

: ~ 7 5 27 Winth Cowdin sale, Mt Kisoo, N Y¥, and 
water 12997 and is a sire of five a! MoCheans) herd - Minetto. NY. will be sold | Massachusetts 
daughters in the Advanced Register, at the New Castle farms, Mt Kisco, N Y. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








‘SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
: hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 
If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, = 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel 116 or 1476-M 
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OFFERS 

BULL CALF FOR SALE 
Calved March 22, 1918 Sired by King Sadie Vale 
Magadora, who is a son of King Korndyke Sadie Vale 
and Hengerveld Magadora, a 30.55-pound grand- 
daughter of Hengerveld De Kol His two nearest 
dams average 35.81. Dam of calf ia a 23.09-pound grand- 
daughter of Korndyke Butter Boy 2d, dam 20.27, third 
dam 26.83. Three nearest dams of calf average milk 
616.7, butter 31.57 seven days. Calf Is large. growthy, 
perfect, straight back line, long deep body, nicely 
marked, a good feeder, and guaranteed to please 


SOUTH CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


E. S. AIKEN, . 





Cortland Holstein Farms |: 


Offers for sale 
In High Grade and Registered cows as follows: 
200 Cows. Due to calve in August, September and 
October. Large, heavy cows, bred to registered bulls. 
75 Fresh Cows, milking 45 to 60 pounds per day now. 
75 Grade Helfers, two years old, due to freshen this 


fall. They are the right kind for dairy cows. 
200 Heifers, two years old, bred to freshen in the 
winter and early spring 
100 Heifers, 12 months to 18 months old. 


100 Registered Holstein Heifers. Part of them due to 
freshen this fall. These are an extra fine lot and 
will please anyone. Wire us the day you would 
like to look them over 

WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
Dept. 0, 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., Cortiand, N. Y. 





| 


Registered Holsteins. 


Bull calf, month old, 22-pound dam... .$50.00 
Bull calf, two months old, grandson of 


King Korndyke Sadie Vale.......... $75.00 
Heifer calf, two months old........... $75.00 
W.H. MACE, 


Box 242, 





CRYSTAL SPRING H O LSTE I N S | 


HERD SIRES 


King Massasoit (}i¢; a 


Walker Pietertje (dam Bios Weer! Segis 
Segis Fayne Sister to Segis Fayne Johanna 


Young cows bred to the above sired without reserve. 
Write your wants, or better, come to see them. 


G. SMITH & SONS, Inc., Seelyville, Pa. 


200 Holstein Heifers 
200 Holstein Cows 


Young—Will freshen in three months. 
Can furnish anything you want in regis- 
tered Holsteins. 

A. L. Shelton, 

Guilford, Chenango Co., N. Y. 











SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 


% Holstein calves, either sex. 
$17.50 to $25 each; express 
paid in lots of 5. 

60 high grade heifers, 1 to 2 
years old. 20 registered bulls, 
8 to 15 months old. 25 regis- 
tered heifers, 1 to 2 years old. 
3 carloads of high grade and 
registered cows. 


JOHN C. REAGAN, : TULLY, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Carload registered springers. Carload reg- 
istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 
ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. 
Write your wants. Come and see uw. 


Prices right. 
J. A. LEACH, - Cortland, N. ¥. 























Cortland, N. Y. 
| 


} 


TUCO 


'WOODFORD FARM 


Offers for sale 


Grade Holsteins 
50 FALL Cows 50 
LARGE, STRAIGHT, YOUNG COWS 





= | Fine individuals—the milky kind. 


WOODFORD FARM 
Ogdensburg, New York 
Street car direct to farm. 
HEE Eee eee PNM 


MAPLE _ LAWN HOLSTEINS 
% Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
$25 each. Express d in lots of 
5. 20 heifers. 4" 4 to 12 weeks of 
age. Priced (2 low for imme- 
diate sale. heifers and regis- 
tered bull tor $75. 30 registered 
heifers, all cons. Stered and 
grade cows, heavy producers. The 
price SS right. "00 head = 
ed bulls, 


which select. 

register all ages. eail 

and can supply your wants in Folmelns 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 









6atisfaction 
Gc w. ELLIS, JR., 


$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October fe 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac — = 
: the highest year record son of the great King 
: of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs, at 8 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. 

B. H. ENAPP & SON, -  FABIUS, N. Y. 











Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sirés, Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 














GUERNSEY BULL 


Age three years. Excellent eI 
gwater Charity Tbs. 
fat, sold for $3800. Pedigree and 
photo on request. Price reasonable. 
LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bird-tn-Hand, Box AA, Lane. Co., Pa. 








GUERNSEY CATTLE 


LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE 

Two of the most economical producers of the choicest 
products, Young stock for sale. Write 

CLOVER RIDGE FARM, + PETERBORO, N. BS. 


CARLISLE FARMS 


ECCLESTON, MD., OFFER 


Jersey Cattle 


Herd headed by a son of Pogis 99th of Hood 
Farth, and out of a daughter of Hood Farm 
Torono, 











SPECIALS 


A few well bred BULL CALVES, from high record 
@ams, at exceptional prices, to make room. 
Bred right, marked right and grown good. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, INC. 
Baléwingville, or Liverpool, New York 




















HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, ~~ cattle, 
— at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


irst Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June4-5; 
Aug. 6-7; Oct. 1-2; Dec, 3-4, 19'3. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 

















Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 26-Ib. 
dam. Also bull calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, + 


30 Fine Holstein Springers 
75 Fine Holstein Heifers 


2 Years Old 
2A. R. O. Bulls ® ert 
E. J. BOWDISH :: Cortland, N.Y. 


40 Fine Y oung Holsteins 


Springers, extra fine cows, due to freshen this fall. 

Forty high grade Holstein heifers, two years old, due 
to freshen this fall; 38 heifers 12 to 18 monthg old. 

Fred 4. Saunders, R. F. D. 3, Tel. 337, Cortiand, N.Y 


FOR SALE 4%, R2cisteRe2 


Holstein Heifers 
from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 


NEW BERLIN, N. Y, 











for sale. and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and ame Also have some grade yearlings, 
J. R. FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 





Heart’s Delight Farm | 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


We have for sale 
SINGLE INDIVIDUAL 
And ENTIRE FLOCKS 
FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES. 
Also Good Dorset and Southdown 
BREEDING EWES 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
CHAZY - - - NEW YORK 


S 





Pinehurst Shropshires 


| 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfeld Center, N. Y. 


Glen Rock Stock Farm Offers 
Shropshire Rams 


Yearlings and Lambs, from No. | stock. 
Six Berkshire boars, six Berkshire gilts, one Berk- 
shire sow, two years. All als are right in every way. 
BURTON C. STUART, SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 








Purebred Registered 


Holstein Cattle 
Send for Free lijustrated Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Ass’n of 
America, Box 115. Brattleboro, Vt. 





SIXTEEN REGISTERED 


HAMPSHIRE EWES 


Twenty-five lambs, one three-year-old ram. Fifty Emb- 
den geese, 15 breeders two years old. 
G. BRUNDAGE, - SALISBURY MILLS, N. Y. 








WANTED, A REAL HOLSTBIN MAN 
to buy a son . born A»@ 7. 
of his dams uu mn , —* in 7 days. 

$200. Send for pedigree and photo. 

BROWN BROS., Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL $50 


FIVE MONTHS OLD. Nice individual, mostly white 


Three 
Price 





Registered Shropshires 


We have some very fine large yearlings of both sexes 
for sale THREE BRIDGE STOCK FARM, Chill 
lion, N. Y. Arthur 8. Davis, Proprietor. 





THE FILLMORE FARMS 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
GQ TT. Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





Grandson of King Segia, 

HENRY K. JARVIS, . WEEDSPORT, WN. Y. 
$100 Yearling HOLSTEIN BULL $100 
Born March 25, 1917. Sire, a 33-Ib. 
bull. Dam, s daughter of a 21.89-lb. daughter of 
Changeling Butter Boy. FRED A. BLEWER, Maple- 

vale Farms, Owego, Tloga Co, N. Y. 


BULL CALF BORN_APRIL 7th, 1918 


Sire, Homestead Sur a Triumph. Average coud of 
dam and sire’s dam 595.65 lbs. milk and 29.69 ihe. 
butter in seven days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk and 118.30 
Iba. butter ir 30 days. 

Dam, Hamilton Ormsby Ruby. This young heifer 
ig a granddaughter of Admiral Gelsche Hamilton and 
from Hamilton Ruby, with an official record as a 
lunior three-year-old of 441.1 Ibe. 

tter in seven days. This calf is a nice individual, 
very straight, nicely marked. Price, registered, 











ferred and crated, $65.00. 
BRADLEY FULLER, . - UTICA, NM. Y. 


| Elmira, : : ‘ 





AUCTIONEERS 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Satisfied Customers My Best Advertising 


GEO. W. BAXTER 
New York 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest 
the Dastneas Taught in fre. Wook 
the business taught woe 
catalog. Jones Nat'l School of 
Blvd, Chicago, DL 








SWINE BREEDERS 


| WORLD’S 


CHAMPIONS 


| ‘The prize record of our Berkshir. 
| at the TOP. We have boars ready enone them 








| Fall pigs, both sexes, for sale carry hae 
| blood of the Grand Cham ; rae, the 
a te Pions. Send for cir. 


HOOD FARM, - - LOWELL, MASS, 


BIG TYPE BERKSHIREs 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, 
— > - sold. Booking orders for pj 88 bom in 
~ Ay yey pA _ at eight to 19 

C. H. CARTER 
WHITGUERN FARM, - WEST CHESTER, PA, 








Oe as 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT te 

Letter from lL, C. Wilkie, Buffalo, N. Y.: e bo 
is growing like a weed. A: pleased mt ar 
S p ongh br * — you to price me a sow 4 

n’ 

4. i ok Fay aven’t one now hold my order till 
H.C. H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, w, Y. 











a on Berkshire Swing 


the best types. Both sexes, rot 
CENTER VALLEY, py 


O. 1. C. PIGS 


Three Extra Fine Litters 
Brood sows, bred gilts, 20 boar pigs. Over. 
stocked; they must be sold at once. Write 
your wants. 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR. 
Maple Lawn Farm, - Cortland, N. Y, 











| FOR SALE 


‘Reg. O. I. C. PIGS 


July farrow, either sex. Also service boar, f 
| Feb., 1915. An extra good service boar of Sil; by 
JERRY A. SMITH, R. D. 9, LUDLOWVILLE, ny, 


Reg. O. 1. C. GILTS _ 


Booking ord pny ny nee 

orders ber delivery of pigs bom 
June 25, 1918. Choice 8. C. ghc 

C. White Leghorn hens, 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, MT. BETHEL, pa, 





| 





A FEW GRAND 
O. 1. C. WEANLING BOARS 
for sale. Prize stock, $15 each, registered. 
SPRING STOCK FARM, Box 301, BELLEVILLE, Pa, 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS. Best strains: 
right. Am now bveoking orders for fall pigs. 
| EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N, Y, 


“HAMPSHIRES' 


venrnnernen 


They grow over one 
pound a day, from 
date of birth, if fed 
intelligently. Free cir- 
cular. 

} LOCUST LAWN FARM 
y «(Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 





Prices 











At all times, at all prices and of all ages 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


| ARCADIA FARM, BALLY, PA. 


DU ROCS ours sows, bred for Sent. ter 


| March and April ene: a4 -a By al “ages, me 
| large, prolific type. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
| G. J. MCLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 








Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 

March hy kind; 
not cheap SF yy t.S = . F gre he 
D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., 0. 





palneee © ge ~ yoy DUROC SOWS 
bred for Service boars, all ages. Ope 
. and ‘baby B Durocs, al! sizes, August delivery. 


but quality above all. 
| BELROSe. FARMS. 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and a? pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 








GEO. SPRAGU Route GRAFTON, OHIO 
|'LARGE YORKSHIRES 
WM. BAHE, — PONONDAGA HILL, N.Y N.Y 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Installment plan: 200 
head to select from. Herd establi 
1891, Send 10c for contract and price 


list. Address Dept. D. 0 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


* H I i}. K Silver, White and Columbiss 


, tt and Barred 
Rea Bde each, $18 per | 

Pekin and Rouen ducks. 

Aldham Poultry Farm, 




















R. 33, Phoenixville, Pe 
a" 





BABY CHIX 
and RB. I. Reds, $i 
White Legho 4 
epal 
FRencnTowN. & 


shipping @ 


SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
August .— rp Po Rocks 


4 hun cona, $17; 
on ae orn, ann Via 
e z. HUMMER & CO., 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ee 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching cer cannes 
our subscribers that the publishers of this ag ow 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the P 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching ware 2 
We shall continue to exercise the greates Spis pape 
allowing poultry and egg esrestions to oe 
but our responsibility must end with that 


WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS | 


Be sure to mention American Agric®! 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee 
TRUB OVERTISING 








NATIONAL 
Farm Powee 
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Is Might Right?—Xi 
EVINE’S sallow face hardened, 
a but he caught Lydia’s blue gaze 
on him as she stood beside Mar- 


shall. It was such a transparent, 
trusting gaze so full of affection, so 
,} sy appealing to him to “be 
ov ; that in spite of himself he 
grinned and took a cigar. 


Amos settled back with a sigh of 
satisfaction. He enjoyed company 
and had had no one but John since 
his wife’s death. : 

“Looks as if the country’d go Re- 
publican next fall,” he said by way of 
starting a conversation. 


“J don’t see why,’ returned Mar- 
shall, who was a Democrat. 

“Folks are sick of Democratic 
graft,” said Levine. 

"*And Republicans think it’s their 
turn, eh?” inquired Marshall. “Well, 
mabe it is, maybe it is!’’ 

Amos laughed genially. “Satisfied 


ow 


with your share, Dave? 
“Got my eye on just one more little 








mite. Just one little mite, then I’m 
throug chuckled Marshall. “Then 
you Republicans can get your 
fect into the trough.” 
“Co-ee! Lydia!’’ came a call from 
the Iake shore. 
li ran to the kitchen door. 
ie Jackson and Kent were sKat- 
ing up to the bank. 
“Cor out for a while,”’ cried Kent. 
I can’t I've got company. Come 
on up nd get warm,” returned 
Lyd 
The two boys slipped off their 
skates and came up to the cottage. 
Kent needed no introduction, and 
Lydia made short work of Charlie 
by s ng to the assemblage at large, 
“This is Charlie Jackson. Come on 
up by the stove, boys.” 
z ] established themscly on 
the « h back of the base burner. 
lo, Marg,” said Kent. ‘‘What 
you doing?” 
“Paper dolls,” returned Margery 
from her corner, without looking up. 





Charlie Jackson stared at the beauti- 
ful little black head bent over the 
bright colored bits of paper with in- 
terest. 

Amos took up the interrupted con- 
versation. “If we could get a Re- 
publican Congress, that block o’ pine 
and black loam twenty miles north 
would be given to its’ rightful 
owner! 


ning the full bloods, I sup- 
.”’ said Levine with a short laugh. 
res—full 





blooded whites,” re- 
turned Amos. 

Charlie Jackson suddenly threw 
bac: his head and rose. 

‘Tm a full blood Indian,”’ he said, 
quietly The three men looked at 
him as if they saw him for the first 
tims 


“Well, what of it?” asked Marshall, 


is of it,” said Charlie, tensely, 





whites with your Constitu- 
your Declaration of Inde- 
are a lot of liars and 


Marshall turned purple, but John 
Levine spoke quickly. “Easy there, 


my boy! You're talking of things 
you don’t understand.” 
“Oh, but he does,” interrupted 


Lyd eagerly. ‘“’Governments de- 
Tive their just powers from the con- 
sent of ; 


the governed.’ We had it in 
School. It must mean Indians too.” 
John Levine laughed. “There you 


have it. And Charlie is right, we are 
liars and thieves, but we have to be. 
Might is right in this world.” 

M “ ~ for yourself, Levine,” cried 
Marshal 





_ Levine!” exploded Charlie. “Are 
you Levine? You’re the man then 
that my sister his voice rose to 
a shout. “I'll beat the face off of 
you right now.” 


And he made a 


sudden spring for 
the astonished 


Levine. 

The Republican Candidate 
wn and Kent caught Charlie by 
— arm as his hands clutched for 
evine’s throat. Marshall did not stir 
eae of his chair. During the re- 
sander of the episode his face wore 
Lyd piacent expression that, though 
rr 1a did not consciously observe it at 
Ume, returned to her in after 

“nH W ith peculiar significance. 

- ere: Here! This won’t do, my 
“pe, adian!” cried Amos. 
me et 3 im!” 

Charlie, ° = 

uavtia moved away from Lizzie and 
Sery, The three had automati- 


anted 





LYDIA OF THE PINES 
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A fascinating sertal of the middle west 








cally jumped to grab 
for Adam always assisted in a fight, 
human or otherwise. She ran over to 
the Indian. 
“Charlie,” she pleaded, looking up 
into his face, “you mustn’t hurt Mr. 
Levine. He's my best friend. And 
it is not polite to come to call at my 
house and make a row this way.” 
“That's right,” commented Mar- 
shall. “Do yeur fighting outdoors.” 
John had not stirred from his 
chair. He looked up at the Indian 
and said slowly and insolently, “‘Get 
out of here! You Know what I can 
do to you, don’t you? Well, gét out 
before I do it!” 
Charlie returned John’s look of 
contempt with one of concentrated 
hatred. Then he turned to Kent. 


“Come on, Kent,” he growled and 
followed by his friend, he marched 
out of the kitchen door. 

“Whew!” said Amos, “talk about 
civilizing Indians!” 

Lydia was trembling violently. 
“What made him act so— Did you 


hurt his sister, Mr. Levine’’’ 

“Didn't even know he had a sis- 
ter,” returned John, coolly relighting 
his cigar. 

Marshall rose and stretched his fat 


body. “‘Well, you serve up too much 
excitement for’ me, Amos. I'll be 
getting along. Come, Margery.” 
‘Wait and we'll all have some 
coffee,’ said Lizzie. “Land, I’m all 
shook up.” , 
“Pshaw! “‘twan’t anything. Kent 


By Honore Willsie 





Adam ’s collar 











“Shucks, no!” returned Levine. 


“Forget it!” 


And forget it they did while the 
November dusk drew to a close and 
the red eyes of the stove blinked a 
warmer and warmer glow. About 
eight o’clock, after a light supper, 
Levine started back for town. He had 
not been gone five minutes when a 
shot cracked through the breathless 
night air. 

Amos started for the door but Liz- 
zie grasped his arm “You stay right 
here, Amos, and take care of the 
house.”’ 

“What do you. s‘pose it was?” 
whispered Lydia. “I wish Mr. Levine 
was here. He's sheriff.’’ 

“That’s what I'm afraid of —that 
something’s happened to him — be- 
tween his being sheriff and his other 
interests. I'll get my lantern.” 

“Wait! I'll have to fill it for you,” 
said Lydia. 

So it was that while Amos fumed 
and Lydia sought vainly for a new 


wick, footsteps sounded on the porch, 
the door opened and Billy Norton and 
his father supported John Levine into 


the living-room. Levine’s overcoat 
showed a patch of red on the right 
breast. 

“For God's sake! Here, put him 
on the couch,” gasped Amos. 


“Billy, take Levine's bicycle and get 


the doctor here,” said Pa Norton. 

“Hot water and clean cloth, Lydia,” 
said Amos. ‘Let’s get his clothes off, 
Norton.” 








Billy Norton and his father supported John Levine inside 


should have had more sense than to 
bring him in here,”’ said Levine. 
“ Why, he's usually perfectly 


lovely,”’ protested Lydia. “Goes to 
parties with the girls and everything.” 
“I wouldn’t go to a party with a 
dirty Indian,” said Margery, her nose 
in the air. 
“What do you know about parties, 


chicken?’’ asked Marshall, buttoning 
her coat for her. 
“Mamma says I can go next year 


when I enter High School,” 


Margery. 


replied 


“First boy, white or Indian, that 
comes to call on you before you‘re 
eighteen, I'll turn the hose on,” said 
Dave, winking at the men. 


Amos and John laughed and Dave 
made his exit in high good humor. 

When the door had closed Amos 
said, “Any real trouble with the boy, 
John?” 


“Don’t touch me except to cut open 
my clothes and pack the wound with 
ice in a pad of rags,” said John 
weakly. Then he closed his eyes and 
did not speak again till the doctor 
came. 

Lydia trembling violently could 
scarcely carry the crushed ice from 
Lizzie to her father. No one spoke 
until the gentle oozing of the blood 
yielded to the freezing process. Then 


Amos said in low voice to Pa Nor- 
ton. 
“What happened?” 


“Can't say. Billy and I were coming 


ing home from town when we heard 
the shot ahead of us. It took us a 
minute or two to come up to Levine. 


He was standing dazed like, said the 
shot had come from the lake shore 
way and that’s all he knew about it.”’ 

The beat of horses’ hoofs on-the 
frozen ground broke the silence that 





followed. In a moment Dr. Fulton 
ran into the room. Lydia seized 
Florence Dombey and hurried to the 
kitchen, nor did she leave her station 
in the furthest corner until the door 
closed softiy after the doctor. Amos 
came out into the kitchen and got a 
drink at the water pail. 

“Doc got the bullet,” said Amos. 
“Grazed the top of the lungs and 
came to the surface near the back- 
bone. Lord, that was a narrow es- 
cape!’”’ 

“Will he—will he die?” whispered 
Lydia. 

“Of course not,” answered Amos, 
with a quick glance at the blanched 
little face. “He's got to have good 
nursing and he can’t be moved. Liz- 


zie’s as good a nurse as any one could 


want. Doctor'll be back at midnight 
and stay the rest of the night.” 
“Who did it, Daddy?” 
Amos shook his head. “It might 
have been Charlie Jackson or it might 
have been a dozen others. A sher- 


iff’s liable to have plenty of enemies. 
Billy started a bunch hunting.” 

Lydia shivered. 

“Go to bed, child,” said Amos. 
“We're going to be busy in this house 


for a while.”’ 

“IT want to see him first, please, 
Daddy.” 

“Just a peek then, don’t make a 
noise.”’ 

Already the living room had a sick 
room aspect. The light was lowered 
and the table was littered with ban- 
dages and bottles. Lydia crept up 
to the couch and stood looking down 
at the gaunt, quiet figure. 

John opened his eyes and smiled 
faintly. “‘Making you lots of trouble, 
young Lydia.”’ 

“Oh, tu!” exclaimed Lydia. “Just 
get well, we don’t mind the trouble.” 

“I’ve got to get well, so’s you and 
I can travel,” whispered Levine. 
“Good night, dear.” 

Lydia swallowed a sob. “Good 
night,’ she said. 

Between John and Lydia 

At first, Amos planned to have 
Lydia stay out of school to help, but 
Levine grew so feverishly inxious 
when he heard of this that the idea 
Was quickly given up and Ma Norton 
and a neighbor farther up the road 
arranged to spend. the days turn 
about, helping Lizzie. 


As soon as the shooting was known, 
there w deluge of offers of help. 
All the organizations to which Levine 
belonged as well as his numerous 
quaintances were prodigal in their 
offers of every kind of assistance. 

But John fretfully refused. 
would have no nurse but 
share no roof but Amos’s. 
the only folks I got,” he 
again and again. 

The shooting was a seven days’ 
wonder, but no clue was found as to 
the identity of the would-be assassin. 
Charlie Jackson had spent the even- 
ing with Kent. As the monotony of 
Levine’s convalescence came on, gos- 
sip and conjecture lost interest in 
him. John himself would not speak 
of the shooting. 

It was after Christmas 
was able to sit up in 
chair and once more take a 
interest in the world about 
Lydia, coming home from _ school, 
would find Adam howling with joy 
at the gate and John, pale and weak, 


as a 





ac- 


He 
Lizzie, 
“You're 
told Amos 


before John 
Amos’s arm 
serious 

him. 


but fully dressed, watching for her 
from his arm chair by the window. 
The two had many long talks, in the 
early winter dusk before Lydia start- 
ed her preparations for supper. One 
of these particularly, the child never 
forgot. 

“Everybody acted queer about 
Charlie Jackson, at first,” said Lydia, 
“but now you're getting well, they're 
all just as crazy about him as ever.” 

“He'll kill some one in rootball 
scrimmage yet,’”” was John’s comment. 

“No, the boys say he never loses 
his temper. The rest of them do. I 
wisn girls played football. I bet I'd 
make a good quarterback.”’ 

John laughed weakly but delight- 
edly. ‘You must weigh fully a hun- 
dred pounds! Why, honey, they’d 


trample a hundred pounds to death!” 


“They would not!” Lydia’s voice 
was indignant. “And just feel my 
muscles. I get ‘em from swimming.” 

John ran his hand over the prof- 
fered shoulders and arm. “My good- 
ness,” he said in astonishment. ‘‘Those 
muscles are like tiny steel springs. 


Well, what else would you like to be 
besides quarterback, Lydia?” 

“When I was a little girl,I was 
crazy to be an African explorer. And 
I'd still like to be ,only I know that’s 
not sensible. Adam, for Pete’s sake 
get off my feet.” 

[To Be Continued.] 
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The Pasture Bouquet 


ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER 


It makes yer sorter homesick, Nurse, 

After the Huns have gassed yer, 

Ter see them woodsy-smellin’ things 

Ma picked up in th’ pasture. 

the sent ‘em in her letter, sure— 

Stop a minute, Nurse, and smell ‘em; 

They're awfully dry, but never mind, 

I guess that I can tell 'em. 

That's sweet-fern. Gee! don’t it smell 
rrea.? 

It’s the Yankee kid's t’baccy; 

How many fags I've made from it— 

Good smokes they were, by crackee. 

That's bayb’ry, cousin of sweet-fern, 

They both grow ‘round in bunches; 

Those’r clover-tops, both red and white, 

That th’ critters like fer lunches, 


That's a wild rose bud, that’s sassafras, 
And that is mountain laurel; 

They all grow ‘round the old sand pit, 
With woodbine, vetch and sorrel. 
They almost make me think I'm home 
A-helpin’ with th’ mowin’, 

An’ snuffin’ in th’ good clean air 

Down from th’ pasture blowin’. 


There never was such good sweet air 
As that in th’ upper pasture! 

‘Fr you'd draw a good deep 

two, 

'Twould somehow seem ter last yer. 
‘Twas sorter mixed with sun an’ dew, 
N’ all th’ sweet things growin’, 

N’ the songs of bobolinks and quails 
That nest down in th’ mowin’. 


breath or 


Gee! but we ought ter be back home— 
All the Tommies, Yanks and Fritzies— 
A-helpin’ on th’ farms instead 

Of blowin’ things ter blitzies. 

Instead of breathin’ fire 'n gas, 

We ought ter be snuffin’ clover 

Gee! won't th’ farm look good ter me 
When this bloomin’ war is over! 


Alcohol By the Spoonful 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 
F debating societies were still in 
] abundance, I should like to sug- 
topic for 


gest as a discussion 


some winter evening this question: 
Which is in more danger to health 
and morals, the man who takes an 


oceasional cocktail before dinner or @ 
drink of whiskey at bedtime, or the 
woman who comes home “all tired 
out’ from the meeting of the temper- 

and 


ance or the missionary society, 
goes to the closet for a spoonful of 
her favorite patent medicine? 
Please notice that the question 1s 
cre of danger, not of purity of pur- 


pose, and under this limitation, prob- 
ubly no one who has investigated the 


subject would fail to agree that the 
man is far safer. He at least knows 
‘shat he is doing and that he is tak- 
ing alcohol; the woman has not the 
faintest idea that she also is “taking 
a drink” and that whatever immedi- 
ate relief and exhilaration she gains 


is due to the same cause, alcohol. 

If she did know what she is taking 
she would stop—if not too late—but 
because she does not, she continues, 
taking one bottle after another, wast- 
ing her money or her husband's, nev- 
er really getting any good, but often 
getting great evil. Many and many 
and many a woman is just as much a 
slave to patent medicines as the vil- 
lage drunkard is to alcohol in his fa- 
vorite form. 

Which reminds me of one village 
drunkard. He lived in a no-license 
community, and he could not get hold 


of alcohol in the form of whiskey, 
but there was an old and highly re- 
spectable drug-store within reach, 
where Jamaica ginger was sold, and 
the man used to buy and drink 
enough of one brand of that revered 


indulge 
out of 


still 
not 


remedy so that he could 
in his periodic § sprees, 
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No 7706—Easy to Make and Iron and 
the Best Model for Small Children 
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No 8986—For Little Lad 
wicked whiskey bottles, but out of 
quite innocent Jamaica ginger bot- 
tles. He did not mind. He knew al- 
cohol wherever he found it, and so 
long as Jamaica ginger could be had 
and would get him drunk just as 
well, that was good enough for him. 

Water, poor whiskey, usually very 
poor, coloring stuff, a trace of min- 
eral or vegetable matter, something 


pronounced taste, bitter for 
and pleasantly flavored for 
another, that is the real substance of 
most patent medicines. 
advertising and bunk on 


to give a 
one class 


the part of 


the promoters, and ignorance and 
often real distress on the part of the 
user. 

It is a wicked and dispicable thing 
to tell a poor woman that ‘“Some- 
body’s Medicine will cure consump- 
tion,” yet more than one patent med- 


icine has claimed to do just that. This 
week I have seen huge billboards an- 
nouncing that such and such a pill 
will “cure kidneys." Just what that 
was intended to mean I do not know, 
for I had supposed that “kidneys,” as 
such, were fairly good as nature made 
them and hardly to be improved from 
the original article by taking a pill. 
However, that does not matter, for 
such a statement would be just as 
true as that a pill could cure any and 
all diseases of those organs. 

The manufacturers of successfully 
advertised patent medicines all get 
rich, some of them enormously rich, 
and the money gocs to them out of 
the pockets of the poor, the hard- 
working, and the ignorant. You can 
fairly well gauge a person's intelli- 
gence and education by their faith 
in and patronage of patent medicines, 
just as you can measure the quality 
of a newspaper by whether or no it 
will advertise the foul things. If it 
does, you can be quite sure of one of 
three things, either the owners are 
very ill-informed, without conscience, 
or extremely hard up and must have 
the money for the advertisement. 

Pastes that “will cure cancer,” “fa- 
vorite remedies’ for every feminine 
ache and pain, “Indian herbs” with ap- 
parently magic powers, tobacco 
“cures,” drink “cures,” there is no 
limit to the fantastic crew, and alas, 
the pity of it, meither is there any 
limit to the evils they commit, the 
false hopes they raise, the depraved 
tastes they create, the delays “until 
too late” that they cause, and the 
money that they drain from the pock- 
ets of the poor who can least afford 
to spend it foolishly. 

Whenever a patent medicine actu- 
ally contains enough of any drug to 
be effective it is enough to be dan- 
gerous in the hands of those untrained 
in its uses. Such are soothing syrups, 
cough medicines, and the like. 

If you are sufficiently sick to necd 
medicine, have a doctor and take 
what is prescribed. If there is no 
doctor to be had, do the best you can 


without, and rest, quiet, light diet 
and good care will do more for you 
than you think possible. But as you 
value your health and your sanity, 


your morals and your pocketbook, do 


not form the patent medicine habit. 
Various Troubles 
\. H. S.. New York, wants to know 
1. What to do for a child of two years 


who has had a discharge from both ears 
since she was six months old. 

Take her to a specialist at once. It 
is possible that the hearing may yet 
be saved, but it certainly will be lost 
if proper care is not given the ears 
soon. 

2. What can be done for an enlarged 
toenail? 

Remove all pressure in the way of 


The rest is, 
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No 8984—Very Dainty 
tight-fitting shoes or too small stock- 


ings, soak at night in hot water to 
which borax has been added, and pare 
away the thickened part. Constant 
care may be needed for some time be- 
fore the nail is normal in thickness, 
but these are the methods to follow. 

3. How can we remove a big wart on a 
child’s foot? é 

Any child that has warts will be 
better for a tonic and sometimes such 
treatment will cause the warts to dis- 
appear. If the child wears shoes, re- 
move the pressure on the spot if pos- 
sible. Such a wart needs to be re- 
moved by an electric needle or by the 
use of caustics and I cannot advise 
you to attempt it yourself. Better go 
to a physician. It is a very simple af- 
fair ff done right, but may lead to 
worse trouble if injured and not cor- 
rectly removed. 

4. Does eating too much plain sugar 
cause bloating? 

Not directly. No one has the right 
to eat much sugar nowadays. 


Extending the Finer Fruits 
A. B. W. 


Do you want to know what to do 
with those great bunches of rhubarb 
down in the garden, wasting, since tne 
family have grown tired of rhubarb 
sauce and pies? And of the windfalls 
coming on now, the fall apples such 
as Gravensteins, Porters and Maiden 
Blushes? 

Cut them up, cook and drip the 
juice as for jelly, then boil up again 
and seal hot, to use for jelly and shrub 
with the less common fruits as straw- 
berry, raspberry, currants, quince and 
barberries, using two parts of wind- 
fall juice, or rhubarb, and one of the 
choicer fruit. If you are a good Yan- 
kee you already have some jars of 
strawberry, raspberry and _ currant 
juice bottled up against the day of 
need—and cheaper and more plentiful 
sugar. Some cool day in late fall or 
winter when the sugar ban is off, get 
out the juices and have a grand day 
of making jelly and shrub for the 
family, three times as much, as if you 
used only the fine fruits, and equally 
as good as I’ve found from several 
years’ experience, for the raspberry 
and other fruits named are so strong 
that they completely overpower the 
neutral acids, and the combination 
fruit juice has the virtue of not need- 
ing quite as much sugar, which is a 
virtue in these days. Of course care 
must be taken to select firm, fresh 
windfalls and not those that are 
punky and tasteless. Fresh crabapple 
windfalls are equally good as an “ex- 


tender” of finer fruits as I have 
proved. 
There is going to be a great de- 


mand upon our fruit closets from now 
en, with so many sick and wounded 
being returned to the United States. 
We women must be ready to meet this 
need with jellies, jams and fruit juices 
for cooling drinks. Because it seems 
past the day for using rhubarb need 


‘be no excuse, as on yesterday, August 


2, Im ade four jars of delicious shrub 
of raspberries and rhubarb, and used 
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Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, care of 
this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 











the best of the pulp for jam. They, 
are always some tender, crisp stalke 
to be had up to frost, I’ve found. os 
other combination I’ve omitted is ping. 
apple and, rhubarb. If one has sine, 
apple juice on hand it can be made to 
go a long ways in company with the 
humble pieplant. I use about two- 
thirds sugar to three-thirds juice for 
the shrub, then only water neeq be 
added when it is served. These fruit 
Syrups are delicious in punch, sher. 
bets, pudding sauces, etc, and of great 
value in sickness. 

Let us not forget, either, that there 
will be a great demand for grape 
juice and elderberry wine this year, 





Patterns of Merit 
No 7706—Child’s One-Picce 


A very easy pair of draWers to j..) 
for the baby boy or girl is illustra; 
in No 7706. The drawers are ; 
one piece and the seams are at the 
sides where they will be least irri, 
ing. The upper part of front and Lack 
is gathered to straight bands hieyine 
buttonholes at intervals to fasten to 
the waist. The openings for the legs 
are hemmed and then edged with lace 
or embroiderery. Nainsook, longcloth 
or soft muslin may be used for mak. 


Drawers 








ing. The children’s one-piece drayy. 
ers, No 77106, is cut in 5 sizes, 1, 2 and 
3 years. The 2-year size requires ] 


yard 27-inch, or % yard 36 or 44-inch 
material, with 14% yards edging. 


No 8984—Dainty Dress 


Almost every little gir! eeds Q 
dainty little dress for best, 1d the 
wash frock shown in No S!S4 tills the 
requirement perfectly. The dress closes 
at the back and the trimming feature 


of the waist is the attracti collar 
with shallow scallops at the front. The 
set-in sleeves are very pretty in the 
short length, but the full length style 
may be substituted if prefer: ) 
two-piece skirt with straight 
edge is gathered all around. The chil- 
dren’s dress pattern, No S9S4, is cut in 
4 sizes, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. The ‘-year 


size requires 2 yards 21-inch flouncing, 





1% yards 36-inch material, 314 yards 
edging, and 2% yards ribbon. 
No 8986—Boys’ Suit 

A splendid little everyday suit is 


suggested in this illustration, No SYSé. 
It is a practical style, and will give 
good service if made up in striped kin- 
dergarten or romper cloth. The blouse 
is cut in a point, which may be 
trimmed with pearl buttons. The 
blouse is held in by a belt of white 
Pique. The collar and cuffs are of the 
same. A patch pocket may be stitched 
at the left side. The separate trousers 
are straight at the lower edge. The 
boys’ suit pattern, No S86, is cut in3 
sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years. The 4-year 
size requires 2% yards 30-inch, or 2 
yards 36-inch material, with *% yard 
36-inch contrasting material, and % 
yard 36-inch lining. 


No 7087—Ladics’ 


The cleverly designed drawers illus- 
trated in No 7OS87, are cut in the shape 
of a semi-circle, as the diagram shows. 
This makes the openings at the lower 
edges very ‘wide. The drawers are 
seamed at center back and tied witha 
tape run through a casing. The cut 
edges are cleverly buttoned together 
between the knees. Lace or embroid- 
ery may be used for trimming. The 
ladies’ drawers pattern, No_ iUSi, Js 
cut in 6 sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28. 30 and 32 
inches waist measure. The 24-inch size 
requires 1% yards 36-inch material, 
with 4 yards edging, and 2%; yards 
insertion. 


Drawers 
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No 7087—Plain on Hips 
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COMPLAINT 


we ee | 





Victimized by Agent 


Subseribers in New York were in- 
duced by a salesman for ‘Federal 
Farm Bureau” of Chicago to order a 
pook entitled “Five Year tecord of 
Noll's Simplified Farmer’s Accounting 
system,” paying to the agent in some 
cases $1, and in others $2, the balance 
of the price of $5 to be paid on re- 
ceipt of the book by parcel post C O 
p, So far as known none of the books 
ordered through this salesman have 
been received. The title “Federal 
Farm Bureau” was undoubtedly mis- 


leading to most of those who sub- 
scribed for the book. The receipts 
by the salesman, however, state 


given J 
aes py the United States Government 
or Any Branch Thereof” and the let- 
terheads of the bureau bear the line, 
“No Connection with the United States 
Government.” 

We took up these complaints 
promptly with the “Federal Farm Bu- 
has manifested a dispo- 
sition to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment in all cus The general man- 
ager advises us that, as a result of our 

1 nts and of others of a similar 
. it had discharged this salesman 
hree months ago, as he had not 

the bureau the mcney 


reau,” which 
1 


urned over to 





collected by him concerning which 
complaints were received. He states 
that prosecution of the salesman is 


ideration by the state’s at- 
Rochester and he assures us 
that, to all who have subscribed for 
the book and have been thus victim- 
ized by the salesman, full credit will be 
given for the money paid to the latter, 
although it has never been received 
by the bureau. 


under co! 
torney at 


Don’t Exchange Your Bonds 


Many farmers are being solicited by 
stock salesmen and promoters to ex- 
change their Liberty bonds for stock 
of companies which these agents rep- 


Orange Judd Service Bureau ung 


claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
showing that you are a 


will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
(1) send us full details of your case, or | 




















or, if not such, you 


A. 
SATISFACTION 


are said to be little better than worth- 


less. This fact alone justifies a spe- 
cial warning to all who are thus ap- 


proached and are urged to give up the 
best and safest securities in the world 
for those of which little or nothing is 
known. More than this, however, the 
act of companies proposing such ex- 
change is ruled by the treasury de- 
partment to be an act @istinctly un- 
friendly to the government and is spe- 
cifically disapproved. No more need 
said. Hoid on to your Liberty bonds. 


I have rcceived the two automobile 
tires that I ordered from the Star tire 
company after several previous unsuc- 
cessful attempts to get an adjustment. 
I appreciate the fact that I am in- 
debted to Orange Judd Service Bu- 
reau for accomplishing this for me, 
and I shall never fail t» spread its 
fame.—[W. P. Higgins, West Sun- 
bury, Pa. 


I have just received check for 858.50 
in full settlement from Wells Fargo 
express for the loss of two dressed 
hogs shipped about six months ago. I 
certainly appreciate your efforts and 
thank you very much for obtaining 
this for me, as they paid no attention 


when I put in claim. I will always 
speak a good word for Orange Judd 
Service Bureau.—|[Howard V. Hoff- 


man, 


Our Guarzntee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 





resent. In many cases these securities against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
are of very doubtful value; and some ship proceedings are pending. 








tHE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
Newe York Chicago Boston 
118. 17 4514 47% 
N17, 4514 41% 5 
1916 33% 5 94 3 
115.. 27% 26 28 
114. dl 30 30 
3utter 
York, recent advance well 





ied, especially for best qual- 
uy emy higher than extra 46*+@ 
fic p lb, firsts 44@46e, state dairy 
»'6 “dic, packing stock 33@36c. 
Cheese 

York, a fair demand, mar- 
ging firm, fresh flats 2614@ 
twins 25% @26%c, skims 18 





At New 


tertown, N Y, sales 7000 bxs 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS 









LATY VOTATIONS FOR BEST 0FFFRINGS 
MPABED WITIT ONE YEAR ACO 

Per 160 Ibs —Catt! aie ~ —Hogs— "—Sheep—, 

1918 i917 %918 1917 1918 1917 

a g . $18.75 $15.50 $19.95 $17.35 $13.50 $11.50 
ae } 18.50 14.65 21.00 18.50 90 10.50 
| — +H 14.00 20.90 17.50 11.00 
its - 18.06 13.50 20.85 17.00 12. 11.25 
Ka t 18 15.00 75 11.00 


25 19.40 17.35 





At New York, cattle market ‘opened 


acti trong, advance mainiained 
on teers, others fell off 10@15c 
peter. Poorest to best steers sold at 
sli) p 100 Ibs, dry cows 4.25@ 
— Cc showed firmness, mar- 
&t closed 25@50e higher. Common 
to prit ( have sold at 15@19.50 
ta - culls 10@14.50, skim milk 
‘Ves ) 11. 

Sor I ces to be paid packers for 
tine ee and navy are sub- 
More ye e same as in Aus. The 
livery Pay ) how uated = Chicago de- 
“4 PIU Ibs. Carcasses weighing 
he sc. ‘DS are to be $21.90 p 100 
tase =O 0 Ibs 22.65, heavier car- 
rte Bgpisns to 0) Ibs 23.55. ; 

ead fe irket held up fairly well, 
Gry} 2dy. lambs steady _to firm 
mon 2 fe ter fell off }0@ fc. ¢ om- 
‘on. e sheep sold at $8.50@13 
28, Culls 450@8, common to 
sal mbs 14.50@ 19.75. 


‘98s Opened weak and prices later 


declined 25@50c; market showed 
more strength toward the close, which 
was 25¢ higher. ‘Light to heavy hogs 
sold at $20@21 p 100 Ibs, roughs 17.50 
@1S. 
The Horse Market 

Demand continued dull and con- 
fined chiefly to seasoned work horses 
having weight. Heavy drafters are 
quotable at $275@400 ea, chunks 160 
@ 275, second-hand delivery horses 40 
@ 150. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, demand fell off rap- 
idly following the change in the 
weather from extreme heat to cool. 
The rate for Sept to the productr of 
Grade B milk in the first district is 
$2.90 p 100 Ibs for 3% milk, 3.14, or 


proximately 412,000 cans milk and 
and 3.30 for 4%. Receipts for the 
week ending Aug 17 ran up to ap- 
proximatelq 412,000 cans milk and 
20,000 cans cream. While the former 
was a gain over the previous week, 
the latter showed a falling off. 
General Markets 
[From Page 143.] 
1918 crop a third under a year ago, 


but potatoes looking exceptioally fine 
third week in Aug.” 

The outlook for the coming crop of 
potatoes is not bright in leading Wis 
counties, according to one of our cor- 
respondents,who for yé has been 
in close touch with the situation there. 
He writes that the potato beetle 
proved exceedingly bad in many places 
and leaf hopper has materially dam- 
aged crop prospects. Acreage there 
somewhat smaller than seemed prob- 
able last spring as farmers in many 
cases finally decided to put in spring 
gram in place of their potato crops; 
with recent rains, much evidence of 
recovery in potato fields. 

At New York, arrivals of new pota- 
toes ample, market active, L I $4.50 
@5 p bbl, Jersey 4@4.50, sweets 1.50 
@2.50 p bskt. 


ars 


Wool 
Little chance in congress to secure 
federal legislation looking toward 
contrel of dogs and protection of the 








sheep industry, according to A. C. 





Bigelow, president of the More sheep 
more wool association. He believes a 
federal tax on dogs would be largely 
effective in eliminating useless dogs; 
and it seems necessary to awaken 
members of congress to the necessity 
of such legislation. 
Poultry 

At New York, market perhaps a 
little less firm, vet generally active. 
Fowls 34@35c p lb 1 w, broilers 35@ 
ose, western fresh dry-picked chick- 
ens 40@45¢ p lb d w, Phila and LI 
broilers 40@50c p Ib. 

Vegetables 

At New York, seasonable varieties 
everywhere plentiful. Cauliflower $2 
@3 pera, eabbase $1@1.75 p bbl, new 
eets $2@3, carrots $2@3.25, egg- 
lant S1@1.50 p bskt, string beans 
1. R@ 2.50, green peas $1.50@5, sum- 
rer squash S14/1.50 p bbl, tomatoes 
Wc S31 p bx. 


Money in Spinach 

[From Front Cover.] 
nitrogen. Leading growers give a 
top-dressing of 150 pounds of nitrate 
of soda in the autumn and one or two 
in the spring. They rely upon pre- 
vious fertilization of other vegetables 
for the potash and phosphoric acid 
necessary. The plan works well. 

For marketing a common, well- 
sharpened hoe is used to cut the crop, 
the best plants being cut first. The 
heads are gathered in baskets and 
dumped into tubs of whence 
they are removed in a few minutes 
and piled 5 deep to swell- and 
become crisp leaved. This requires 
from early morning to noon. During 
the afternoon the crop may be packed 
and during the evening sent to mar- 
ket. The “Jersey hamper” is perhaps 
the most widely used package. These 
baskets about 3 inches. By the time 
miss,” shaken down somewhat and 
the remaining third filled so fresh 
leaves face upward and crown the 
baskets about 2 inches. By the time 
the packages reach market they are 
about level full. 

A good return from an acre of 
spinach is about 600 baskets as packed 
above. Sometimes 104) baskets may 
be gathered. 


water 





feet 





Onion Buyers Conservative 


Il. B. C., BOSTON, MASS 


A preliminary canvass of the Bos- 
ton onion trade, and more especially 
those interested in the Connecticut 
valley crop, reveals the fact that buy- 
ers will be inclined to operate on a 
more conservative basis than was the 
casea yearago. Then there was consid- 
erable competitive bidding, and con- 
tracts were generally made around $3 
per 100 pounds; seems now to be the 
consensus of opinion among Boston 
buyers that that figure will have to be 
materially cut if growers desire to dis- 
pose of their stock at the end of the 
present growing season. Prominent 
operators interviewed go so far as to 
say that not much over S2 will be of- 
fered this year for onions in the 
ground, and certainly not more than 
$2.25, unless there are some new de- 
velopments in the general situation 
not now discernible. The New Eng- 
land markets use many onions from 


New York, Ohio and further west, 
including the very popular California 
onions. 


When confronted with the mention 
of tremendous profits secured two 
years ago, speculators intimate these 


develop- 

realize, 
and ex- 
upon 


abnormal 
They 

burdens 

placed 


were the result of 
ments at that time. 
however, the added 

penses of production 
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war, and be- 
obtain a just 


farmers caused by the 
lieve the grower should 


and reasonable return: and are de- 
sirous of co-operating along these 
lines. 


Corn West and East 

Iam paying $3.75 per 100 pounds for 
western corn. It contains quite a per- 
centage of damaged corn. What did the 
man probably get for it who grew that 
corn?—[F. O. T. 

Last year’s corn crop was large in 
size, but awfully poor in quality, es- 
pecially in the corn belt states. Good 
sound corn sold on the Chicago mar- 
ket at $1.60 to $2.15 a bushel the past 
winter, and is now quoted on the Chi- 
cago market at $1.50 to $1.65 per bush- 
el. This is equal to a range of from 
$2.55 to $3.50 per 100 pounds of corn 
of the standard No 2 grade on the 
Chicago market. The western grow- 
er gets the Chicago price less freight 
from his local elevator to Chicago. 
The government has never fixed the 
price of corn or oats or their by-prod- 
ucts. The advance of 25% in freight 
rates adds that much to former costs, 
besides which must be added all the 
expenses of handling through several 
middlemen. 





Cost in Selling Tobacco 
Everything points to a stiff increase 
in tobacco taxes to meet government 
requirements in carrying on the war. 


The house ways and means commit- 
tee in framing the enormous revenue 
bili proposes to double the present 
special taxes on manufacturers of to- 
baceo, cigars and cigarets. This it 
will be observed is a taxation of to- 
baceo manufacturers. Retailers, how- 
ever, are already anticipating the sit- 


uation and substantial advances have 
been meade in the price of cigars and 
cigarets over the counter. In the 
working out it will mean that manu- 
facturers must pay a stiff advance for 
their licenses to do business. After 
the bill in its entirety is whipped into 
shape by the committee to its liking, 
the measure must then go before 
congress, where it will doubtless meet 


some snags. 





Dressed Pork 25 Cents—Never be- 
fore has pork sold as high. This is 
true of live hogs in the western corn 
belt; 20c at Chicago, equally true fur- 
ther cast, 201% to 2le on the hoof at 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo and New York, 
and relatively the same level at Bos- 
ton. At some eastern cities prime 
dressed hogs are selling up in pro- 
vision circles at a plump 25¢ p Ib d 
w, und this compared with a price a 
few months ago of 20c or a little bet- 
ter, estimated dressed weight, indicat- 
ing the further sharp advance this 
summer. 


The food administration 
see to it that receivers of 


intends to 
poultry, 


eggs, butter and other produce must 
make clear to country shipper just 
how his goods will be sold; proposes 


licenses to act in either-one 
of the other of two capacities. The 
receiver is an agent who for the 


shipper on commission or he is an ac- 


to issue 


sells 


tual purchaser for his own account 
and to be governed by the administra- 
tion license. This is the old fight 
which has been going on in many 
commonwealths for years and in some 
instanees state laws are helping out. 
The food Iministration announces it 





will require a receiver to give detailed 
information to the shipper along these 
lines. No punishment is named for 
infraction of this proposed ruling. 



























Money 
To Grow 
WHEAT 


will be 


us how 


Sheep. 


NCLE SAM is asking New York State 

farmers to help him grow more wheat 

—the world’s greatest breadstuff. If 
you’re hesitating because of lack of ready 
funds, we can help you. 


We will loan, on 
sum needed up to $1ro an acre for seeding 
wheat ground. 


buy seed and fertilizer and to pay for labor 
and equipment. 


The earlier you start, the better the crop 
will probably be; so write us at once. 


how much you will need. 


We also loan money to purchase Hogs and 


PATRIOTIC FARMERS FUND 
M. W. COLE, Secretary 







approved 6% notes, any 





No signature but your own 
You can use the money to 






required. 















Tell 
many acres you intend to plant and 
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The Emblem That Protects the Interests 
of American Agriculturist Subscribers 


It Represents Positive Beving Sy my Take Advantage of It. 
ow 
Also Cut Out and Pin an Emblem to Your Letter. 


Your Ado. in American Agriculturist’’ 
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A Little “Tank”—for Farm Work 


The Cleveland Tractor is built on the same principle 
as the wonderful European battle “tanks.” 


It travels on its own tracks, laying them down and 
picking them up as it goes along. 

This efficient type of construction makes the Cleveland 
specially valuable to farmers, as it enables them to work 
practically anywhere—over almost any kind of farm land. 


They are being operated over gullies, ruts and ditches, 
through soft soil, wet clay, sand and gumbo—without 
sinking or floundering. They do not pack the soil. 


They are working under and among small trees, close 
up to fence corners, on hillsides and over rough ground 
with much better results than can be obtained with 
horses or with any other type of tractor. 

And they are working much faster. 

Thousands of Cleveland Tractors are helping to 
increase the production of food demanded by war 
conditions. 

The Cleveland, pulling two 14 inch bottoms—which 
it will do under average conditions—plows 3% miles an 


hour—eight to ten acres a day. This is equal to the 
work of three men and three good three-horse teams. 


The Cleveland steers by the power of its own engine; 
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it requires but slight effort on the part of the driver. 
Only one man is required to operate it. 12 horsepower 
is developed at the drawbar and 20 horsepower at the 
pulley. It is a constant source of tractive and stationary 
power for twelve months in the year. 


It plows, harrows, plants, reaps, cuts ensilage, runs 
saws and pumps, drags logs, pulls road machinery, hauls 
manure spreaders does practically all the work 
formerly done with horses or stationary engines. 


The Cleveland Tractor produces food but consumes 
none of it. It conserves man power, horse power, time, 
energy, and effort—and produces greater returns. 


The Cleveland Tractor was designed by Rollin H. 
White, the well-known engineer. It is manufactured 
under his supervision. Gears and tracks are protected 
from dust and dirt. Materials throughout are of the 
best. The.whole machine weighs only about 3200 
pounds. It can be housed in less space than is needed 
for a horse. 

Take advantage of present produce prices. Raise 
more food now. Help the nation and incidentally 
make more money yourself by using one or more 
Cleveland Tractors. 

Write for complete information and the name of the 
nearest Cleveland dealer. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 


The largest producer of Crawler-type Tractors in the World 


19007 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 





























Cleveland Tractor 





